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At the heart of our problem is violence. The 
sort of violence that I shall consider here, how- 
ever, has little to do with people hitting each 
other on the head with hammers, and will not 
much be about what crazy mental patients are 
supposed to do. 

If one is to speak of violence in psychiatry, the 
violence that stares out screaming, proclaiming 
itself as such so loudly that it is rarely heard, is 
the subtle, tortuous violence that other people, 
the “sane ones,” perpetrate against the labelled 
madmen. In so far as psychiatry represents the 
interests, or pretended interests, of the sane ones, 
we may discover that, in fact, violence in psy- 
chiatry is pre-eminently the violence of psy- 
chiatry. 

But who are these sane people? How do they 
define themselves? Definitions of mental health 
which are propounded by the experts usually 
amount to the notion of conformism to a set of 
more or less arbitrarily posited social norms, or 
else they are so conveniently general (for ex- 
ample, “the capacity to tolerate and develop 
through conflict’’) that they deprive themselves 
of operational significance. 

One is left with the sorry reflection that the sane 
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ones are perhaps those who fail to gain admission 
to the mental observation ward. That is to say 
they define themselves by a certain absence 0 
experience. But then, the Nazis gassed tens of 
thousands of mental patients, and tens of thous- 
ands more in this country have their brains 
surgically mutilated or battered by successive 
courses of electroshock and, above all, their 
personalities systematically deformed by psy- 
chiatric institutionalisation. How can such very 
concrete facts emerge on the basis of an absence, 
a negativity: the compulsive non-madness of the 
sane? 

In fact, this whole area of definition of sanity 
and madness is so confused, and those who 
venture into it are so uniformly terrified (whether 
they are “ professionally qualified” or not) by 
the hint of what they might encounter, not only 
in “the others ” but also in themselves, that one 
must seriously consider relinquishing the project. 
One cannot proceed, I believe, without challeng- 
ing the basic classification of clinical psychiatry 
of speople into “ psychotic,” “ neurotic,” and “ nor- 
m it 
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Dr Cooper has given in this issue the full-scale theoretical analysis 
as to how and why people are violently incarcerated in mental institu- 
tions, with or without their consent; but what does it feel like to 
actually undergo this kind of experience? There is not much literature 
available in this area, understandably, though the French writer 
Antonin Artaud has documented the experience artistically in some of 
his prose poems. However, a book published recently in America, 
“The White Shirts,” helps to fill in some of the gaps. The author, 
Ellen Field, writes as one who involuntarily endured the terrors of 
ECT (Electro Convulsive Therapy, or “ Electroshock Treatment”) in 
a large state mental hospital, twice a week for two years. The value of 
her book lies in its graphic communication of how it really feels to be 
a mental patient: the coercive, ingrained helplessness of it all. Parts 
of the book deal with the problem of the civil rights (or lack of civil 
rights!) of mental patients. It is an angry, bitter, horrifying book; 
though directed primarily at the American psychiatric scene, it has 
direct application to the present situation in Britain. In this article, 
John Gardner discusses “The White Shirts,” and speaks about the 
whole question of psychiatric tyranny. The essay is reprinted from 
“Despite Everything,” a quarterly newspaper which is published in 
Northern California (2208 Curtis Street, Berkeley, California). It has 
been slightly shortened here for space reasons. (Photo, by courtesy of 


York Clinic, Guy’s Hospital, shows British patient being given ECT. The | : 


patient has to be prevented from biting or swallowing his tongue.) 


John Gardner 


WHITECOAT 
CONSPIRACY 


The White Shirts, by Ellen Field (Vin- 
tage Paperbacks, 95 cents). 


It happened here. It is happening 
everyday. It could happen to any one 
of us, as easily as not. Yet it occurs 
so often, and so quietly, that we 
hardly give it a second thought. 
People disappear all around us, and 
are hardly missed. Some are never 
seen again. Others return after a 
time, subdued and taciturn. We hear 
that they were sent away, that they 
had a “breakdown,” that they went 
“mental.” More particulars we sel- 
dom get. 

One who returned (escaped is per- 
haps the more accurate word), and 
who is not afraid to tell, is Ellen 
Field. In The White Shirts, she speaks 
not only for herself, but for un- 
counted thousands of victims of a 
misguided, not to say bureaucratic, 
incompetent, inhumane psychiatry, 
who are less articulate than she, less 
courageous, less animated with hu- 
manitarian concern, less indignant 
over wrongs sustained. The White 
Shirts unfolds a tale of horror. A 
sensitive, spirited, gifted, highly in- 
telligent American young woman was 
held in captivity against her will for 
over three years, during which inter- 
val, for a period of some two years, 
she was forcibly submitted to pro- 
longed and agonising torture on some 
two hundred separate occasions. 

Who did this? The abominable 
Chinese reds? The beastly Viet Cong? 
Or perhaps the Nipponese “ monkey 
men” of World War II? Not at all. 
Nothing that lurid. Nothing to get 
excited about. Ellen Field merely hap- 
pened to become the inmate of an 
ordinary, run of the mill American 
“snake pit” at a time, a few years 
ago, when shock treatment was the 
big thing in assembly-line psychiatry. 
This was after the white shirts had 
given up the messy, uncertain muti- 
lations of lobotomy, but prior to the 
present mass application of chemical 
restraint by means of pill and hypo- 
dermic needle. 

In 1957 the Probate Court in Los 
Angeles reinstated Ellen Field to full 
legal capacity. In their hospital re- 
cords, with usual professional pre- 
sumption, the white shirts have no 
doubt listed her as one whom they 
“ cured.” However, she considers her- 
self as one who managed to survive, 
as one who somehow came through 


a terrible, agonising, unnecessary or- 
deal, but not without deep scars. 
Much of the memory of her past life 
was permanently obliterated. Many of 
the details never returned within 
recall. 

The book opens with a stark vignette 
called ‘Terror on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays.” These were the days 
which were set aside for shock treat- 
ment in the institution in which Ellen 
Field was confined. At 5.30 am on 
treatment day, the ward was routed 
out and the beds were stripped. An 
hour or so later, a list was read; a 
list of eighty or more inmates from 
the ward, compiled the previous day 
in the office by the head nurse and a 
perfunctory doctor who scarcely knew 
one patient from the other. After the 
list, another two hours of agonised, 
endless waiting in special detention 
till the doctor came. 


Tumbrils 


Then the gurneys began to roll. The 
gurneys are high surgical wagons 
which are used to transport the re- 
cumbent patients, resigned or other- 
wise, to their partial electrocution. A 
team of four gurney girls, inmate 
volunteers who have been trained to 
run, sped each of these latterday 
tumbrils to its destination. Six inmate 
volunteers, themselves exempt, held 
down the convulsing body while the 
voltages flicked through it. Back on 
the gurney again, the inert body 
was rolled away to the recovery dorm, 
where it was dumped on a waiting 
bed. After half an hour or so, after 
some thrashing and moaning, con- 
sciousness came back haltingly. 

Ellen Field submits that electric 
shock occasions intense physical 
suffering which, though it is below 
the level of conscious awareness, is 
none the less real and damaging. 
Its stark terror cannot be described, 
she says, it be only be experienced. 
The viscera remembers, shudders, and 
panics, even if the conscious part of 
us does not. There is a distinction to 
be drawn between suffering and tor- 
ture. Torture is imposed suffering. 
The victim has no choice. He is forced 
to submit. In this sense, the shock 
treatment which was forcibly imposed 
upon Ellen Field and her fellow in- 
mates was strictly torture. The vic- 
tims had nothing to say about it. 


Ellen Field thinks that the shock 
treatment functioned, to a large ex- 
tent, as a means to disciplining and 
controlling the difficult and the dissi- 
dent. As she explains, “terror is a 
handy device for controlling difficult 
people if .. . labelled as ‘ treatment ’.” 
As an aftermath of World War II, 
the so called ‘mental hospitals” 
were flooded with difficult people; 
that is to say, people with problems 
which were too difficult to live with, 
even on terms of quiet desperation, 
and too difficult for psychiatry to 
cope with reasonably and humanely 
under the commonly accepted social 
formulas and within the existing 
social structure. 

Now, the many rights and safeguards 
which are established in law for the 
rotection of criminals are so well 
nown that it would be pointless to 
list them, except to emphasise that in 
practice, and for the greater part in 
theory as well, none of them apply 
to the patient who is diagnosed as 
“mentally ill.” Statutory provision 
for the confinement of the “ mentally 
ill” varies from state to state, but 
not to any marked extent, so that 
generally speaking the same condi- 
tions prevail throughout the country. 
Commitment can usually be made on 
the recommendation of two physi- 
cians. Once the medical forms are 
filled out and signed, the patient is 
usually picked up immediately, and 
confined for his own “ protection.” 


Technicalities 


Moreover, any treatment which the 
physician in charge may care to pre- 
scribe may be initiated immediately, 
and forcibly if necessary. The ancient 
basic right of habeas corpus does not 
in practice apply. Though the right 
to habeas corpus exists, the proceed- 
ing is not a sanity hearing, but only 
a review of the “legality” of com- 
mitment proceedings. The patient 
who is alleged to be “ mentally ill” is 
held virtually incommunicado, unless 
he has interested relatives or friends 
who are willing and able to intercede 
in his behalf. It is true that in most 
instances the patient is entitled to a 
quasi-judicial sanity hearing, in order 
to determine whether commitment 
is justified or not. But the right to 
such a hearing is generally contingent 
on compliance with a number of legal 


technicalities, including formal appli- 
cation or petition for a hearing to 
be filed within a limited time, per- 
haps a week or ten days, after which 
the right to a hearing lapses. 


“Correcting” opinion 


To begin with, as Ellen Field points 
out, most patients are not aware of 
their right to a hearing, or very rarely 
understand the procedure that must 
be followed to obtain one. Held 
in strict confinement, they often can- 
not obtain counsel, should the idea 
occur to them. They are too likely to 
be upset (by sudden forcible con- 
finement and the common indignities 
of the average “ psycho ” ward) to act 
to the best advantage in their own 
behalf. And if “emergency treat- 
ment” is started immediately upon 
confinement, such as the administra- 
tion of tranquilisers and sedatives, 
shock treatment, or hydrotherapy, 
not to mention badgering by sadistic 
attendants, of which there are not a 
few, the patient, by the time his 
hearing comes up, if it does comes up 
at all, may well be too disturbed, or 
perhaps too comatose, to appear in a 
court room. 

In many states, not only may a 
person, any person actually, be forc- 
ibly seized under some circumstances, 
incarcerated virtually incommuni- 
cado, and subjected to emergency 
treatment against his will, but he may 
be held in duress indefinitely. There 
are authenticated cases in Massachu- 
setts of nearly lifelong imprisonment 
in state mental institutions of per- 
sons who got lost in the works, so 
to speak, though they are normal 
enough to have been released from 
the beginning. The poor, the friend- 
less loner, those who do not speak 
English, are all too apt to be detained 
permanently, once they are admitted 
for any reason. The unwanted elderly 
are a special case. Many older per- 
sons are shunted into mental insti- 
tutions, there to spend the remainder 
of their days, either because they 
have become a burden on their fam- 
ilies, or in order for relatives to get 
possession of their property. 

The next step in extending psy- 
chiatry’s social control function is to 
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bring under corrective surveillance 
all those social dissidents who are 
in any way troublesome to the 
authorities. Ellen Field sees this de- 
velopment as an alarming probability 
which is already well started. The 
emerging ‘Mental Health” move- 
ment, equipped with chemical means 
for restraining and controlling per- 
sonality, may portend the decline of 
vast institutionalised detention cen- 
tres, but not the cessation of psy- 
chiatric terror. She writes: ~ 
“Tranquilisers are the transition 
stage to a hospitalless society. 
Terror has been removed from the 
foreground into the background. 
Electric shock and other terror de- 
vices can be administered as well 
outside, so do not imagine that 
with the passing of the big deten- 
tion and torture places, the torture 
chambers are going too. There’ll be 
a torture chamber as near as your 
community psychiatric clinic, or 
even your own home.” 
Further on, Dr Kar] Menninger, noted 
American psychiatrist, and well 
known leader of the “ Mental Health ” 
movement, is cited as having ex- 
pressed himself in the Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic in 1962, a propos 
the federal prosecution and imprison- 
ment of Dr Wilhelm Reich, as be- 
lieving that it is the business of the 
federal government to “correct” 
scientific opinion. This has been the 
Russian policy all along. The notori- 
ous political “ correction ” of Russian 
genetics by Lysenko is well known. 
Further, another disturbing trend 
seems to be to extend and to enlarge 
the already disproportionate powers 
of the medical profession. The fact 
of the matter is that already too 
much unrestricted power has fallen 
into the hands of the doctors who, 
contrary to one of the cherished fan- 
tasies of American folklore, are not 
always noble and_ self-sacrificing 
humanitarians, steadfastly dedicated 
to healing and to the alleviation of 
human suffering. On the contrary, 
not a few, it seems, are dedicated to 
making money as fast as possible, re- 
gardless of the means employed, com- 
letely callous to human suffering; in 
brief, not to be trusted with the 
powers of life and death which they 
now hold. 


Irreversible 


For full discretionary power forcibly 
to commit an individual against his 
will to a nearly unrestricted range of 
“treatment,” in some cases experi- 
mental, can be tantamount on occa- 
sions to the power of life or death. 
No so long ago, some thirty thousand 
Americans, supposedly free, were 
forcibly lobotomised, before it became 
too obviously apparent that few or 
none were helped, but that great 
numbers were seriously harmed. The 
brain damage which results from 
lobotomy is irreversible and perma- 
nent. Varieties of chemical restraint 
which are now being tried experi- 
mentally on “mental patients,” or 
soon to be tried, might easily turn 
out to be just as dangerous and as 
damaging as lobotomy, possibly more 
so. 

To represent the immediate situation 
as anything but bleak is to deceive 
ourselves and others. Though guerril- 
la warfare against psychiatric terror 
and tyranny is always possible and 
desirable, there can be no general 
redemption of psychiatry till the 
wider social context undergoes basic 
change for the better. This is not to 
say that the two cannot and will not 
occur together, or that they are not 
integral and interacting phases of the 
same social process. But there is no 
real hope for the individual, as an 
individual, till individual rights and 
the right to be an individual are 
socially recognised and guaranteed. 
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Adrian Mitchell 


TO YOU 


One: we were swaddled, ugly-beautiful and drunk on milk. 

Two: cuddled in arms always covered by laundered sleeves. 

Three: we got sand and water to exercise our imaginative faculties. 
Four: we were hit. Suddenly hit. 


Five: we were fed to the educational system limited. 
Six: worried by the strange creatures in our heads, we strangled some of them. 
Seven: we graduated in shame. 
Eight: World War Two, and we hated the Germans as much as our secret bodies, 
loved the Americans as much as the Russians, hated killing, loved 
killing, depending on the language in the Bible in the breast pocket 
of the dead soldier, we were crazy-thirsty for Winston Superman, 
for Jesus and his infinite tommy-gun and the holy Spitfires, while 
the Jap dwarfs hacked through the undergrowth of our nightmares — there 
were pits full of people-meat — and the real bombs came, but they 
didn’t hit us, my love, they didn’t hit us exactly. 
My love, they are trying to drive us mad. 


So we got to numbers eight, nine, ten, eleven, 

Growing scales over every part of our bodies, 

Especially our eyes, 

Because scales were being worn, because scales were armour. 
And now we stand, past thirty, together, madder than ever. 
We make a few diamonds and lose them. 

We sell our crap by the ton. 

My love, they are trying to drive us mad. 


Make love. We must make love 

Instead of making money. 

You know about rejection? Hit. Suddenly hit. 

Want to spend my life building poems in which untamed 
People and animals walk around freely, lie down freely, 
Make love freely 

In the deep loving carpets, stars circulating in the ceiling, 
Poems like honeymoon planetariums. 

But our time is burning. 

My love, they are trying to drive us mad. 


Peace was all I ever wanted. 
It was too expensive. 
My love, they are trying to drive us mad. 


Half the people I love are shrinking. 
My love, they are trying to drive us mad. 


Half the people I love are exploding. 
My love, they are trying to drive us mad. 


Iam afraid of going mad. 
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Roger Barnara MADN ESS 
IN THE AGE 


OF REASON 


During the Middle Ages insanity was in many respects considered to 
be a quite normal part of everyday life. Fools, lunatics, and madmen 
walked the streets much as they appear in the plays of Shakespeare 
or in Cervantes’ “Don Quixote.” At some point in history, however, 
the West’s attitudes towards madness changed, and these people began 
to be seen as a threat. Asylums were built for the first time; madmen 
were put away, brutalised, treated like dogs; an attempt was made to 
set up a wall between those who were designated insane and the 
rest of humanity. Today, the whole question of what constitutes mad- 
ness, and how to define it, has become the centre of a great deal of 
discussion, partly social and psychological, but also judicial: How do 
you decide who is to be put away? In this article, Roger Barnard 
discusses “Madness And Civilisation,” a new book by Dr Michel 
Foucault which seeks to answer this question by means of a thorough- 
going analysis of the history of madness over the period of approxi- 
mately three centuries up to 1800. Dr Foucault is Director of the 
Institut de Philosphie at the Faculté des Lettres in Clermont-Ferrand. 
He is editor of the French journal “Critique” and has written several 
books which deal with psychology and medical history. “ Madness 
And Civilisation ” is his first book to be published in England. 


Madness And Civilisation: A History 
Of Insanity In The Age of Reason, 
by Michel Foucault, translated 
from the French by Richard How- 
ard (Tavistock Publications Limi- 
ted, 35s). 


PASCAL: “Men are so necessarily 
mad, that not to be mad would 
amount to another form of madness.” 


I 


This is an important, compelling 
book, and a considerable work of art 
in its own right. Foucault’s theme, 
implicit if not explicit, is this: His- 
torically, society has always had, and 
must have, its groups of scapegoats 
to exclude. The insane have always 
featured prominently among these. 
However, we can now deduce from 
objective cultural analysis the lesson 
that fear or refusal of madness, plus 
the too rigid delimitation of reason 
and unreason, creates in fact a posi- 
tive demand for madness. In order 
to establish this, Foucault concerns 
himself principally with what hap- 
pens to the insane of the sixteenth 
to nineteenth centuries: that is to say, 
the Classical Age, the Age of Reason, 
the Enlightenment: 
“The classical period . . . covers 
precisely that epoch in which the 
exchange between madness and 
reason modifies its language, and 
in a radical manner.” 
In the Middle Ages, prior to the Age 
of Reason, the excluded scapegoat is 
mainly the leper. From the High Mid- 
dle Ages to the end of the Crusades, 
leprosariums multiply across the en- 
tire face of Europe. At the end of the 
Middle Ages, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, lepers begin to disappear as 
leprosy regresses, probably through 
the inhibitive effects of segregation. 
But there remain about 19,000 lepro- 
sariums throughout Christendom. As 
we shall see later, many of these 
structures are to be employed in two 
or three centuries time to confine the 
other extrusions from society: the 
poor, the vagabonds, the prostitutes; 
the criminals and outcasts, the rebels, 
the fools, the diseased; and the insane. 
Long before the advent of forcible 
confinement for the insane, however, 
we find a curious but deeply meaning- 
ful device portrayed in the art and 
literature of the early Renaissance: 
dream fleets with imaginary crews, 
modelled on the mythic themes of the 
traditional Argonaut cycle, which em- 
bark on great symbolic voyages that 
are designed to bring the heroes their 
destiny and truth; Sebastian Brant’s 


Narrenschiff in 1494; The Ship of 
Princes and Battles of Nobility in 
1502; The Ship of Virtuous Ladies in 
1503. Hieronymous Bosch depicts 
some of them in his paintings. 
But of all these, the only one which 
has real factual existence is The Ship 
of Fools: strange ‘“druken boats” 
which convey the madmen of Europe 
from town to town along the rivers 
and canals: 
“Tt is not easy to discover the 
exact meaning of this custom. One 
might suppose that it was a general 
means of extradition by which 
municipalities sent wandering mad- 
men out of their own jurisdiction; 
an hypothesis which will not in it- 
self account for the facts, since 
certain madmen, even _ before 
special houses were built for them, 
were admitted to hospitals and 
cared for as such ... We may sup- 
pose that in certain important 
cities which were centres of travel 
and markets, madmen had been 
brought in considerable numbers 
by merchants and mariners and 
‘lost’ there, thus ridding their na- 
tive cities of their presence.” 
At the same time, the medieval ob- 
session with death, hunger, war, and 
pestilence gradually changes and 
begins to give way to a concern with 
madness. The navigation of madmen 
is linked culturally in the Western 
mind with many immemorial motifs; 
why, then, is the theme suddenly for- 
mulated so abruptly in the literature 
and iconography of the period? Be- 
cause, says Foucault: 
“It symbolised a great disquiet, 
suddenly dawning on the horizon 
of European culture at the end of 
the Middle Ages. Madness and mad- 
men become major figures in their 
ambiguity: menace and mockery, 
the dizzying unreason of the world, 
and the feeble ridicule of men.” 
Here, then, we can perceive perhaps 
the first great watershed in the his- 
tory of the West’s attitudes towards 
madness. The people’s anxieties are 
still much the same as before, but 
now there is something extra: the 
Renaissance begins to see insanity as 
a terrible but fascinating part of hu- 
man existence; it is something to be 
endured, or criticised and avoided, or 
felt akin to wisdom and dreams: 
but above all, it is something to be 
feared. The classical experience of 
madness is about to be born. 


II 
The ‘liberation ” of the insane; the 


toleration of insanity as part of the 
measure of reason and the labour of 


truth; the compassionate hospitality 
to madness in the early seventeenth 
century (Cervantes, Don Quizote; 
Shakespeare, King Lear): all this is 
short-lived, soon to be overwhelmed 
by the era of ‘the great confine- 
ment.” The landmark to be noted is 
1656, when the decree is announced 
which sets up, in Paris, the Hépital 
Général, an administrative reorganis- 
ation of several already existing es- 
tablishments, which are now grouped 
together under a single locus of con- 
trol for the express purpose of lodg- 
ing and feeding the poor. 

The results are astounding. Within a 
few months, more than one out of 
every hundred inhabitants of the city 
of Paris finds himself confined to the 
H6pital Général. No medical concept 
whatever is involved; the same quart- 
ers are assigned to the poor, to the 
unemployed, to prisoners, and to the 
insane. Moreover, the phenomenon 
has continental dimensions, occurring 
without exception all over Europe, 
though in different forms. Confine- 
ment becomes a “police” matter. 
“In one hundred and fifty years, con- 
finement has become the abusive 
amalgam of heterogeneous elements.” 
Foucault explains this sudden ex- 
clusion of a wide range of people 
largely in economic terms. For one 
hundred years the parliaments of 
Paris have been plagued by “ mendi- 
cancy and idleness as sources of all 
disorders’; whippings, enforced ex- 
ile, coercive labour in the sewers, 
none of these have been able to solve 
the problem. So, confinement is now 
tried. It provides a ready source of 
cheap manpower in periods of full 
employment; and in times of unem- 
ployment, it provides reabsorption of 
the idle, plus some degree of protec- 
tion against the social or political 
disadvantages of rebellious agitation 
and uprisings. But this last-ditch so- 
lution, whether conceived as an “ ex- 
periment” in “work therapy” or as 
an economic measure, fails with the 
appearance of the first phases of the 
rise of industrialism. 


ani 


With industrialism gaining strength, 
we suddenly find “the great fear” 
arising in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. People live in dread 
of a mysterious disease which 
spreads, it is said, from the houses 
of confinement, and which will soon 
threaten the cities. Many new cen- 
tres of confinement are built in the 
very places where the lepers had 
once been kept. The great image of 
medieval horror begins to reappear, 
giving birth to yet another wave of 
mass hysteria; in certain cities there 
are movements of panic which are 
as real and as easy to date as the 
great crises of horror (plague, etc) 
which wracked the Middle Ages. It is 
as if, by some mysterious transplan- 
tation across the centuries, the new 
tenants of the leprosariums are ac- 
tually receiving the ancient conta- 
gion. For example, Louis Sebastien 
Mercier writes of the asylum at 
Bicétre like this: 
“A terrible ulcer upon the body 
politic, an ulcer that is wide, deep, 
and draining, one that cannot be 
imagined except by looking full 
upon it. Even the air of the place, 
which can be smelled four hundred 
yards away; everything suggests 
that one is approaching a place of 
violence, an asylum of degradation 
and infortune ... The name of 


Bicétre is a word which no one can 
pronounce without an_ inexpres- 
sible feeling of repugnance, of hor- 
ror, and contempt... It has become 
the receptacle for all the most 
monstrous and vile things to be 
found in society.” 
Indications of insanity now constitute 
perhaps the greatest crime that can 
be imputed to any man. A clause 
which reserves confinement for cer- 
tain categories of convicted criminals, 
plus the insane, is even built into the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in 
1790. Finally, in 1794, the liberation 
of the chained and shackled inmates 
of Bicétre takes place. 


IV 


The unshackling of the lunatics in 
Paris by Philippe Pinel heralds what 
Foucault calls “the new division,” 
or ‘the birth of the asylum.” Every- 
where at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century we find the same 
liberalising impulse of indignation at 
the confinement of the insane, the 
chaining of madmen next to criminals 
in dungeons, and so on. In France, 
the reforming apologist is Pinel; in 
England it is Samuel Tuke; in Ger- 
many it is Reil. But this general 
awareness is more political than 
humane: 
“Tf the eighteenth century per- 
ceived that there were among the 
confined, among the libertines, the 
debauched, the prodigal sons, cer- 
tain men whose confusion and dis- 
order were of another order, and 
whose anxiety was irreducible, this 
perception was the result of the 
confined themselves . . . The polem- 
fc instituted against confinement 
certainly dealt with the enforced 
mingling of the mad and the sane; 
but it did not deal with the basic 
relation acknowledged between 
madness and confinement ... The 
political critique of confinement 
functioned not in the direction of 
the mad; nor can we say that it 
permitted a more philanthropic or 
a greater medical attention to the 


insane. On the contrary, it linked , 


madness more firmly than ever to 
confinement, and this by a double 
tie: one which made madness the 
very symbol of the confining power 
and its absurd and obsessive rep- 
resentative within the world of con- 
finement; the other which designat- 
ed madness as the object par excel- 
lence of all the measures of con- 
finement.” 
By this token, Foucault sees Tuke and 
Pinel, not as the philanthropic sav- 
jours of the insane, as traditional his- 
tory has interpreted them (and as 
The Observer colour supplement saw 
them last year), but as creators, ini- 
tiators, and perpetrators of a new 
type of segregation. In Tuke’s hands, 
for example, madness is regression to 
childhood; the insane are transformed 
into minors, and cajoled or coerced 
towards timidity by systems of pun- 
ishment and reward. First they must 
be subjugated, then encouraged, then 
applied to work, and this work made 
agreeable by attractive means. “The 
asylum no longer punished the mad- 
man’s guilt, it is true; but it did more: 
it organised that guilt.” 
As for Pinel’s asylum, this is religious 
without religion. The acknowledged 
virtues, the values of work and fam- 
ily, prevail; the asylum sets itself 
the task of the homogeneous rule of 
bourgeois morality, and its rigorous 


continued on page 10 
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DAVID COOPER AND EXISTENTIAL 
PSYCHIATRY: AN INTRODUCTION 


Recent psychiatric research in both America and Britain into the origins of 
schizophrenia, the major form of madness in our age, has moved round to the 
view that people do not in fact go mad but are driven mad by other people 
who are themselves driven into the position of driving the elected victims 
mad by a peculiar convergence of social pressures. These social pressures can 
be related by means of careful analysis to many other mystifying situations 
and obscure influences which infest our culture from top to bottom and 
which begin to work on us from the moment of birth onwards; consequently 
we are now in the position of being able to begin to perceive, and hence to 
understand, the progressive steps in social invalidation by means of which a 
person becomes a schizophrenic and is thereafter medically confirmed and 
maintained in this identity. 

In America the prime movers of this radical reformulation in our ideas about 
the true nature of mental illness, with its corresponding subversive critique 
of the established society and culture, are men like Jules Henry, Thomas 
Szasz, Erving Goffmann, Gregory Bateson; in Britain we have principally 
David Cooper, R. D. Laing, A. Esterson. The work of these men is often 
referred to as “ existential psychiatry,” and it is true that their thinking has 
been much influenced by the writings of the continental existentialist 
philosophers, particularly Jean-Paul Sartre. But perhaps a more apt term is 
“ anti-psychiatry,” since this school of thought tends very much to reject the 
way in which orthodox clinical psychiatry, historically, has falsely positioned 
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itself within a natural scientific framework of thought, thereby evolving in 
directions that are largely irrelevant to the contemporary human situation 
and, in the process, doing real violence not only to human reality but also to 
actual human people, in the form of electro convulsive therapy, insulin 
therapy, shock treatment, leucotomy, lobotomy, forcible incarceration, and so 
on. 


A very important contribution to the development of this new creative 
psychiatric thinking took place in February this year, with the publication of 
Dr David Cooper’s “ Psychiatry And Anti-Psychiatry.” Predictably, the book 
has been almost totally ignored by the entire British press. We therefore have 
very great pleasure in being able this week to reproduce “ Violence And 
Psychiatry,” the leading chapter in the book. Readers who may be unfamiliar 
with the terms “ praxis” and “ process” will like to know that both terms 
derive from the writings of Jean-Paul Sartre. Fundamentally, praxis is that 
which is done by someone: “ deeds done by doers,” “ the acts of an individual 
or group ”. Process refers to that which just happens; activity which is not 
intended by anyone and of which no one person in a group may be aware. 


Dr Cooper is 36 years old, married, with three children, and was recently the 
director of the ‘ experimental” unit for schizophrenics called Villa 21 at 
Shenley Hospital; he now works in private psychiatrie practice in Harley 
Street and participates in the community psychiatric projects of the Philadel- 
phia Association. He is a founding member of the Institute for Phenomeno- 
logical Studies and is one of the sponsors of the congress on “ The Dialectics 
Of Liberation” which is to be held in London this July. Copyright for this 
essay is held by Dr Cooper, and it is reprinted here by his kind permission 
and with the consent of his publishers, Tavistock Publications Limited. 
“ Psychiatry And Anti-Psychiatry ” costs 25s and is available from Housmans. 


David Cooper 


Violence and psychiatry 


from page 1 


But then, since the history of psychiatry has 
consisted very largely in the elaboration of an 
immense public convenience that takes the form 
of large mental hospitals, outpatient clinics, 
general hospital psychiatric units, and, some- 
times, unfortunately, the psychoanalytic couch, 
one should not let this deter one from attempting 
what might seem to be a radical and possibly 
dangerous re-evaluation of the problem of mad- 
ness. 
The essence of this necessary re-evaluation of 
madness, as I see it, is perhaps most aptly and 
economically expressed in the diagram. In this 
schematic representation, which for present pur- 
poses restricts itself to a very conventional ter- 
minology, we discover first the point of insertion 
of the individual person at point alpha. From 
this point, the person develops in the sense of 
progressively taking into himself, registering, and 
then acting on the things his parents are taught, 
feel, and then teach him to be the “correct” 
things. 
Along with this, he learns his “ masculine-instru- 
mental ” or she learns her “ feminine-expressive ” 
social role. If all progresses “ well” in his family 
and school, he attains the point of adolescent 
' “identity crisis’? where he, in effect, sums up 
everything that has conditioned him so far, ail 
the early identifications he has made, all the 
things that he has been ‘made of,” everything 
he has been stuffed full of. (This constitutes 
“normality,” a statistical concept that most of us 
live by as a golden rule.) 
Then, more or less successfully, he projects him- 
self into an independent future, but one which 
must, of necessity, unless there has been some 
fortunate error, reduce him to what is convention- 
ally accepted. From this point on, he lives forty 
or fifty years in what remains virtually the same 
state, though by a process of accretion he be- 
comes more “ experienced,” “ wise’; he develops 
a greater capacity to adjust to altering circum- 
stances, he knows what is “best” for him and 
probably for most other people. He lives in this 
way, and then dies. He is known, remembered, 
and then forgotten. 
These latter periods may vary chronologically, 
but on the cosmic time scale they do not matter 
at all. This is surely the career and the fate of 
most of us, particularly if we are ‘“ mentally 
healthy.” 
Perhaps, however, this need not be so. Perhaps 
there is some manner in which we may escape 
or liberate ourselves into a more real, less stereo- 
typed future. I think there is, but then one runs 
the risk of being thought mad, and one is then 
in danger of psychiatric treatment. 
Psychiatric treatment is often ridiculed in terms 
of its failure, but this is most unjust. If one is 
to speak truly of the failure of psychiatric treat- 
ment, one must be prepared to see that its 


failure resides most precisely in its success. This 
treatment, in either its official or unofficial guise 
(non-medical therapeutic conditioning), usually 
succeeds in producing a requisite conformism 
either on the level of the chronic back ward or 
on the (higher or lower) level of the all-command- 
ing captain of industry. 

There are many species and genera of vegetables, 
but all of them, by our principles of classification, 
lie in the mud. They grow there and they are 
gathered there. Potatoes, Tomatoes, Chicory, 
Turnips. Non-human ones and human ones. To 
alter the analogy, one might say that we live lives 
that are boxed in! from birth to death. From the 


1. Compare Pete Seeger’s well known folk song, ‘ Little Boxes, 
on the Hillside "’; this expresses very well the nature of the 
** boxed jn "' condition. 


NORMALITY: ARREST 


6 


SANITY w MADNESS 


From the moment of birth (alpha) most people 
progress through the social learning situations 
of family and school till they achieve social 
normality. Most people are developmentally 
arrested in this state of normality. Some others 
break down during this progress and regress 
to what is called madness in the diagram. 
Others, very few, manage to slip through the 
state of inertia or arrest which is represented 
by alienated statistical normality and to pro- 
gress to some extent on the way (beta) to 
sanity, retaining an awareness of the criteria 
of social normality so that they may avoid 
invalidation (this is always a dicey game). 
One should note that normality is “far out” 
at an opposite pole not only to madness but 
also to sanity. Sanity approaches madness; but 
an all-important gap, a difference, always re- 
mains. This is the omega point. 


womb we are born into the box of the family, 
from which we progress into the box of the 
school. 

By the time we leave school, we have become so 
conditioned to being in a box that from then on 
we erect our own box, prison, bin around us; 
till, finally, with relief, we are put into the coffin 
or the oven. I shall return later in this volume to 
the prospect of liberation, but in the meantime 
there are other tasks. Let us simply note the 
possible connection between socially prescribed 
sanity, psychiatric treatment, and boxes. 

We must look at the sane a little more closely. 
Despairing of connotation, we see that denota- 
tively they include the families of the patients, 
employers at work, general practitioners, mental 
welfare officers, the police, magistrates, social 
workers, psychiatrists, mental nurses, and many 
others. All these people, some of whom may be 
most sincere and devoted to the patient, are 
implicated, more or less deeply, but inexorably, 
albeit despite themselves, in a subtle violence 
against the objects of their care. 

I do not have the intention of denigrating certain 
psychiatrists and other mental health workers 
who are struggling quite genuinely, and often 
against formidable institutional obstacles, to pro- 
vide authentic help for their patients. But, of 
course, we have also to remember that good 
intentions and all the trappings of professional 
respectability very often cover a truly cruel 
human reality. We recall, for instance, that 
Boger of Auschwitz had ideas for dealing with 
teenage delinquents which were not dissimilar 
from those which are expressed by many re- 
spected and eminent members of our society, and 
that Dr Capesius has been noted since the war 
to be particularly considerate and kindly towards 
animals and children. 

To comprehend my present usage of the term 
“violence,” we shall have to understand it as 
the corrosive action of the freedom of a person 
on the freedom of another. It is not direct physi- 
cal assaultiveness, though this may issue from it. 
The free action (or praxis) of a person can des- 
troy the freedom of another, or at least paralyse 
it by mystification. Human groups are formed in 
relation to some real or illusory menace outside 
the group, but as this external menace becomes 
more remote, the group, which has literally or 
metaphorically become a pledged group, is faced 
with the necessity to reinvent fear to ensure its 
own permanence.2 


continued on page 6 


2. The pledged group displays a form of reciprocity that 
Sartre has called the pledge. A multiplicity of freedoms pro- 
duce a common praxis which is aimed at securing some 
basis for permanence of the group. The resulting form of 
reciprocity is the pledge. Only occasionally is this reciprocity 
expressed in words or ritual acts. The original account of this 
Is in Sartre, ‘‘ Critique de Ia Raison Dialectique ”’ (1966). An 
exposition in English is available in R. D. Laing and D. G. 
Coopers “‘ Reason and Violence ’’ (Tavistock Publitations, Ltd, 
). 
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‘In the mental hospital, society has, with unerring skill, pr 


reduplicates the maddening peculiarities of the patients 


from page 5 


This secondary fear, which is a free product of 
the group determined to prevent its internal 
dissolution, is terror induced by the violence of 
common freedom. Violence in this sense, in the 
psychiatric field, commences in the family of the 
mental patient-to-be. But it does not end there. 

In the mental hospital there are people with 
widely differing problems. In some cases, be- 
haviour that is regarded socially as disturbed is 
explicable in terms of biological processes, such 
as brain disease, pathological ageing of the brain, 
epilepsy, and so on. 

But in other cases, the majority, this behaviour 
is different in nature; it cannot be explained in 
terms of any known biological process, but is 
intelligible in terms of what concrete other per- 
sons in actual relationship to the patient do to 
him in interaction with him doing things to them. 
What we must do, to avoid a fatal confusion, is to 
distinguish between behaviour presenting in 
terms that are most appropriately seen as explic- 
able process, and, on the other hand, behaviour 
that is intelligible in terms of what people are 
actually doing to each other. 


Schizophrenic’s family 


These differently presented problems imply a 
corresponding difference in method of approach. 
The fact that these totally different sorts of 
problem are contained within the same institution 
is one reason why the myth of disease process, 
with all its implicit violence, has been perpetuated 
in the case of schizophrenia. “ Schizophrenics,” 
“neurotics,” ‘ psychopaths ” have been placed in 
wards next to people with actual brain diseases. 
This dubious disease called “ schizophrenia” ac- 
counts for the great majority of mental hospital 
beds, and mental hospital beds constitute about 
half the hospital beds in this country. 
In the popular mind, the schizophrenic is the 
prototypical madman; he is the author of the 
totally gratuitous crazy act, the act that always 
has overtones of violence to others. He is the one 
who mocks the sane ones (“ mannerism,” “ grim- 
acing,” ‘‘buffoonery,” subtle forms of with- 
drawal), but at the same time concedes to them 
the ground for his own invalidation. He is the 
illogical man, the man whose logic is “ill.” Or 
so they say. 
But perhaps we can discover some nuclear sense 
lying at the heart of this apparent nonsense. 
Where does he come from, this lunatic? Where 
does he come from, and how does he get here 
in the midst of us? Is there just possibly a secret 
sanity concealed in this madness? 
First, he is born into a family, and this, some 
would say, is the highest common factor in his 
relation to the rest of us. But let us examine his 
family, assuming for the moment that this family 
is significantly different from most others. In the 
family of the person who is destined to be de- 
signated schizophrenic, we discover a peculiar 
sort of extremism. Even the most seemingly 
trivial issues are hinged around the polarities 
sanity/madness, life/death. The family group 
laws that regulate not only behaviour, but also 
permissible experience, are both confusing and 
flexible. 
A child in such a family has to learn a mode of 
relating to, say, his mother upon which, he is 
taught, her very mental and physical integrity 
depends. He is taught that if he breaks the rules, 
and the most apparently innocuous autonomous 
act may constitute such a breach, he will cause 
both the fatal dissolution of the family group 
and the personal disintegration of his mother and 
possibly others. 
In this way, as R. D. Laing and A. Esterson 
(Laing, 1961; Laing and Esterson, 1964) have so 
clearly shown, he is progressively placed in an 
untenable position. His choice at the final critical 
point is only that between, on the one hand, total 
submission, the total abandonment of his free- 
dom, and, on the other hand, departure from the 
group, which entails the anguish of witnessing 
the prophesied devastation of the others and con- 
tending with the guilt that has with such affec- 
tionate care been planted in him. 
Most destined schizophrenics find a synthetic 
answer to this dilemma which often coincides in 
the present state of affairs with that which their 
families find for them; namely, to leave the 
seit but to leave it to enter the mental hos- 
pital. 
In the mental hospital, society has, with unerring 
skill, produced a social structure that in many 


respects reduplicates the maddening peculiarities 
of the patient’s family. In the mental hospital he 
finds psychiatrists, administrators, nurses, who 
are his veritable parents, brothers, and sisters, 
who play an interpersonal game which only too 
often resembles, in the intricacies of its rules, the 
game which he failed in at home. 

Once again he is perfectly free to choose. He 
may decide to vegetate his days away in a chronic 
back ward, or he may decide to oscillate between 
his family hell and the not- dissimilar hell of the 
conventional psychiatric admission ward (the 
latter course being the usual present-day idea of 
psychiatric progress). That is to say, schizophrenic 
patients may be discharged from hospital in less 
than three months, but about half of them are 
readmitted in less than a year. A course between 
these alternatives has yet to be discovered. 

But how does a person get into so unfortunate a 
position in which such violence is done to him? 
Basically, the situation is like this: mother and 
child form an original biological unit which per- 
sists for some time after the physical fact of the 
child’s birth. Then, bit by bit, the actions of the 
mother, if these are correct in a certain definable 
sense, engender a field of praxis with the possi- 
bility of reciprocity. There are two people who 
can do things with and to each other. The child 
then initiates action that affects the mother as 
the other to whom he is another. 

This beginning of action which affects another, 
or personal beginning, is the second birth or 
existential birth that dialectically transcends the 
original organismal reflex level and, by attaining 
a new level of synthetic organisation, initiates a 
dialectic between persons. But the mother, for 
various reasons, may fail to generate on her 
side this field of reciprocal action, and it is in 
this sense that some people, in fact very many 
people, have never been born or, more usually, 
their birth has been only a shadow event, and 
their lives represent only a marginal form of 
existence. 

Finally, even their death may be appropriated 
from them and become merely an event “for 
others”; that is to say, the person lacks aware- 
ness of the direction of his life towards his per- 
sonal death: he will never die his death, since 
death for him is merely a statistical inevitability 
in the anonymous future. The job of a mother is 
to produce not only a child, but a field of possibi- 
lities in which her child may become someone 
else, another person. 

So, the process of becoming a person may go 
wrong, and it may go wrong within the first few 
months of a life. If the mother fails to generate 
the field of reciprocal action, so that the infant 
learns how to affect her as another, the child 
will lack the precondition for the realisation of 
his personal autonomy. He will for ever be a 
thing, an appendage, something not quite human, 
a perfectly animated doll. This never happens 
absolutely; but relatively, to a widely varying 
degree, it is common; in fact, a degree of failure 
{s universal. 


‘If | hit you !am not you...’ 


But the beginning of personal development is 
never a pure passivity: The acts of the mother are 
its precondition but never its cause. From the 
first moment of mother-child interaction, where 
each is another to the other, the child is in the 
position of having to initiate the project to become 
whoever he is to be, and this is, in principle, a 
free choice, his free creation of his essential 
nature. 

For some Rone however, not only is there a 
failure of the preconditional basis of their separ- 
ate human existence, but once they have some 
precarious foothold on autonomy they are con- 
fused by others in their family with regard to 
the true nature of each intention which they 
entertain and each act which they perform. If 
such confusion is intensive and extensive enough, 
their position in the family may become unten- 
able; and when this is the case, violence is re- 
vealed quite naked. 

Sometimes a person is fixed in the position where 
the only possible move he can make in the inter- 
personal game is one which is most likely to be 
termed ‘violent’? by others. Such is the case, 
for example, with the young man who has never 
been able to realise himself as a separate person 
from his mother. 

All the stratagems which are employed in the 
interest of love fail, because love demands re- 
ciprocation, and there can be no real reciproca- 
tion in this case, since in the mother’s view, and 


“There were long dia- 
logues between Artaud 
{the eminent writer and 
theorist of the ‘ theatre of 
cruelty ’} and his psy- 
chiatrists, in which Artaud 
defended his belief that he 
was the victim of voodoo 
spells and defended his 
right to withdraw from 
other people. In opposition 
to this, the psychiatrist 
would painstakingly spell 
out the need for him to 
conform with society. And 
so it would go on. But at 
the final critical moment 
of the dialogue, the rub 
was always this: ‘ If you 
speak of bewitchment 
again, M. Artaud, you shall 
have 65 electro shocks ’.” 
(Photo of Antonin Artaud, 
taken by Georges Pastier 
and William Chevalier, 
during the last years of his 
life, after he had been 
released from Rodez 
asylum.) 


this view totally regulates the field, there can be 
no reciprocal field of action, no lover and no 
loved one. There is a perfect symbiosis where the 
symbiotic couple lose sight of the difference 
“parasite/host ” and become, almost in fact and 
certainly in phantasy, one person. 

For example, the fifty-year-old man in a chronic 
ward in the mental hospital who is dutifully taken 
home each weekend by his mother. She looks 
after him very well, of course. Like his ward 
charge nurse, she strips him, bathes him, inspects 
his body for signs of injury or disease, and then 
writes letters to his doctor expressing concern 
about the swelling on his left big toe which needs 
specialist attention. She usually gets it. 

In such a case, the only move left to play seems 
to be that of apparently arbitrary, sudden, gratui- 
tous, aggressive self-assertion on the part of the 
child. The child, who may be twenty, thirty, forty, 
or fifty years old, is aggressive towards his mother 
as a means, the only means left, of breaking 
away from her. The rigorous logic of this situa- 
tion is: “If I hit you I am not you... Iam me 
since I hit you . . . You are yourself since by 
hitting you I am another person ... You are 
another person... you...lam...me.” Q.E.D3 
In the clinical record, a note is then made to the 
effect that his behaviour on this occasion was 
bizarre, irrational, and purposelessly violent. 

It is only in the last ten years or so that some 
psychiatrists have begun to take into account the 
other side of the story of violence. It has been 
noted that the labelled schizophrenic patient is 
repeated confronted by contradictory demands in 
his family, and sometimes in the psychiatric 
ward. This had been termed the “double bind ” 
by some American workers. _ 

I can exemplify it here with the simple case 
where the mother makes a statement which she 
contradicts by gestures: She tells her son, “Go 
away, find your own friends and don’t be so 
dependent on me,” but, at the same time, indi- 
cates non-verbally that she will be very upset if 
he does leave her, even in this limited way. 
Or, while signalling anxiety about any physical 
closeness, she Says, “Come and kiss your mother, 
dear! ” Unless her child can discover a ruthless- 
ness, a counter-violence, in himself with which 
he can demolish the whole absurd interchange, 
his response can only be muddle, and ultimately 
what is called psychotic confusion, thought dis- 
order, catatonia, and so on. 

It is something like the situation expressed in 


3. This, needless to say, applies also to certain surrogate 
murders, such as those done by Raskolnikoy in ‘‘ Crime and 
Punishment,’”’ 
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, Produced a social structure that in many respects 
t's family.’ 


certain Zen Buddhist koans, where one is fixed 
in the position of having to make a response, 
but each of the stated, alternative responses is 
predefined as wrong. This cannot be worked out 
rationally or analytically: the only answer must 
be an act that carries one from the false existen- 
tial position in which one has been placed, a 
position in which one cannot exist, to a true self- 
centred rather than other-centred position. 

But if one attempts to break out of the system 
of false rationality of the family, particularly 
when this system is reinforced by the collusion 
with the family of agents of the wider society, 
then one runs the risk of being called irrational. 
One might even have some “disease” that has 
led to this madness. The fact that this irration- 
ality is really a necessary anti-logic and not ill- 
logic, and that the patient’s violence is a necessary 
counter-violence, may only too easily be over- 
looked. To a quite remarkable extent, the “ ill- 
ness” or the illogicality of the schizophrenic has 
its origin in the illness of the logic of other 
people. 


Invented disease 


So, the family, then, in order to preserve itself 
in its inauthentic manner of living, invents a 
disease. Medical science, sensitive to such wide- 
spread social needs, has provided a special dis- 
cipline, psychiatry, to conceptualise, formalise, 
classify, and provide treatment for this disease.4 
The notion of disease-entity implies symptoms, 
and the family prepares a formidable list of these. 
Schizophrenic symptoms are virtually whatever 
makes the family unbearably anxious about the 
tentatively independent behaviour of one of its 
offspring. 


4. The medical establishment tends to regard psychiatry with 
condescension. This is only partly without justification. The 
justification resides in the fact that many psychiatrists have 
totally lost themselves in the intricacies of organic medicine; 
they take examinations in higher medicine, learn how to 
Inspect the fundus of the eye, and how to ascertain the 
exactly correct proportion of substances [n our various 
excreta, They gradually and painstakingly acquire a requisite 
Ignorance concerning the other person (patient) whom they 
confront or, more usually, refuse to confront. In fact, many 
psychiatrists are second-rate doctors, people whe could not 
“(make it’? in general medicine, but this fact does not limit 
the posstbilitics of pretence. The pretence breaks down, how- 
ever, In certain cases, cases where the psychiatrist has actual- 
ly tricd to understand his patient on the basis of an under- 
standing which he has tried to achieve of himself, perhaps 
through lengthy and costly psychoanalytic training. This is a 
halting and imperfect Pou od Sicteal but one which the medf- 
cal establishment and its hand-picked selection committees (for 
psychiatric Jobs) show little sign of comprehending. For this 
reason, people who are humanly, technically, and profession- 
ally ill-equipped are thrust into positions of socio-medical 
power as consultants, superintendents, and eyen, sometimes, 
professors of psychiatry. 


These behavioural signs usually involve issues 
such as aggression, sexuality, and generally any 
form of autonomous self-assertion. These signs 
may well be the customary expression of the 
needs of an adolescent person, but, in certain 
families, even these are quite unacceptable and 
must, if necessary by some desperate means, be 
invalidated. A most respectable and readily avail- 
able form of invalidation is to call such be- 
haviour “ill.” The ill patient is then removed 
from the family, with the co-operation of various 
social and medical agents, and the family is left 
to mobilise all its resources into pitying itself 
for the tragedy that has befallen it. Befallen it, 
of course, due to the hand of God which moves 
inexplicably and without relation to the actual 
needs of other people in the family. 


I shall at this point refer to an actual case of 
this sort of thing. A patient was admitted to a 
mental hospital on a Detention Order (that is to 
say, a form of certification under the Mental 
Health Act of 1959 which removes from the 
patient his rights to leave hospital of his own 
accord and, if he does so, provides for his forc- 
ible return to hospital by either police or hospital 
staff). The story was that this young man had, 
among other things which remained unspecified, 
behaved aggressively and violently towards his 
parents and that he, as the order stated, had to 
be removed for the protection of others to an 
institution for observation of his mental state. 
His parents had referred their problem to the 
general practitioner who, with the assistance of 
the Mental Welfare Officer, had issued the De- 
tention Order. However, when one probed deeply 
enough into the circumstances of the family crisis, 
one discovered that the aggressive and violent 
behaviour consisted in (a) breaking one tea cup, 
(b) slamming the front door, and (c) stamping 
his foot once, but rather emphatically, on the 
garden path. 

In the course of the assessment of the family 
situation, which included a staged re-enactment 
of the “‘ crisis,” it was discovered that the patient’s 
mother had been struggling for many years with 
feelings of severe depression. At a _ certain 
moment in the history of the family, when father, 
who was himself a depressed, totally withdrawn 
person, became crippled by a stroke, it became 
necessary for mother to rid herself of her intense 
feelings of guilt in order to cope with her new 
and difficult role of nurse, and the only person 
available for her as a receptacle for these feelings 
was her twenty-five-year-old son. 

Her son had, successfully enough, been condi- 
tioned to be such a receptacle. This situation, 
now at crisis point, had developed over three to 


four years. Her son, at the age of twenty-one, had 
had the usual feelings of extreme sensitivity 
about himself. He had projected unacceptable 
sexual and aggressive bits of himself into others, 
and had experienced the return of these aspects 
of himself as ridicule and even persecution. 
This had led to an earlier admission to hospital, 
in which he had proclaimed the delusional idea 
that he was Jesus Christ. 

At that time, as on the present occasion, he was 
bearing vicariously the full load of his mother’s 
guilt, and in the micro-social family world he was 
dying in order that the others, principally his 
mother, might be saved. We all repeatedly die 
partial deaths, in order that the others, for whom 
we are the sacrificial offerings, may live. The 
archetypal Christ, in so far as he has any reality 
at all, is in each of us. In this sense, the patient’s 
delusional proclamation was quite true, but it was 
a truth that no one else could allow himself to 
see. 

If one reads the score this way, one appreciates 
the dictum of the American psychiatrist who de- 
fined delusion as a true idea held by the patient 
which the psychiatrist deludes himself into 
accepting literally. But the opposite of the literal 
is not necessarily the metaphorical. The existen- 
tial reality of a person transcends this opposi- 
tion. 


Procrustean hospital bed 


When this young man comes into the mental 
observation ward, we find that these obvious facts 
are either excluded from consideration, or that 
they are distorted in a uniformly peculiar way; 
and if we are to understand the reality of psy- 
chiatric violence, we shall have to get some idea 
of what the distortion is. 
The mental patient, once he has been so labelled, 
is obliged to take a sick role. Essential to this role 
is a certain passivity. There is supposed to be a 
disease which, coming somehow- from outside 
the person, is a process that alters him. The 
atient is affected, altered in such a manner that 
is own affecting and altering become relatively 
inessential. He is reified to become the object in 
which the disease process works itself out. The 
process is suffered, undergone. No one, it is 
supposed, does anything at all till the mise en 
scéne of the psychiatrist who (sometimes, and 
usually disastrously) cures the rot. The disease 
happens to the person who, in so far as this is a 
mere happening, becomes quite literally no one 
at all. As the bearer of symptoms that result 
from a process, he is dispensable as a person and, 
therefore, is dispensed with. 
One is left with the doctor, who confronts an 
inert non-human field of symptoms (which must 
always be removed or suppressed), and the 
disease process (which must, if possible, be 
eliminated). This pre-structuring of the situation 
that arises when someone enters the mental 
hospital immediately implies that what has gone 
on between the elected patient and other persons 
has a significance (if it has any at all) that is 
only secondary to the supposed disease. To say 
this by no means implies malevolence or even a 
lack of “‘ human warmth ” in the doctor. 
The recognition of such violence finds its closest 
parallel in current psychiatric thinking in the 
concept of “ institutionalisation” in the mental 
hospital. But it is ironic that this critique of 
institutionalisation has itself fallen into the trap 
of institutionalised thinking, in particular when 
it produces ideas such as that of “ institutional 
neurosis.” The invention of this curious disease 
(yet another disease) has led one of its prota- 
gonists to list causal factors, symptoms, diag- 
nosis, prognosis, and treatment. If one cannot find 
a real virus, one invents a social virus. 
On the ground that it does violence to human 
reality, we must question this whole way of 
thinking, centred on the notion of passivity, of 
being altered by a disease process, biological 
and/or psychological and/or social. This disease 
(or diseased) way of thinking, however, is firm] 
rooted in the medical tradition in which the wor. 
that psychiatrists do, for certain historical reas- 
ons, has become enmeshed. 
But whereas the disease idea functions reasonably 
and serviceably in general medicine and its other 
specialities, its wholesale transplantation into a 
field where problems are presented in terms of 
relationships between persons has produced con- 
fusion and formidable contradictions on every 
level of theory and meta-theory (though the latter 


continued on page 8 
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‘The trouble was that Artaud saw too much and 
spoke too much of the truth. He had tobe cured,’ 


from page 7 

level is rarely attained and never sustained in 
the clinical psychiatric literature, for the very 
reason that one cannot make a theoretical study, 
within a continuous framework of reference, of 
a theory which is self-contradictory in its most 
basic elements). The most advanced and radical 
critique of psychiatric theory in terms of its false 
conceptual model must propose an analysis of 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis in their historical 
origins.5 

In concrete fact, there is very little explicit aware- 
ness about what is really happening when some- 
one goes into a mental hospital ward. Not only 
does the patient’s physical bed await him in the 
ward, but there is also a Procrustean bed of staff 
preconceptions into which he must be fitted at 
whatever cost in terms of mutilation of his per- 
sonal reality. The violence that commences in his 
family is perpetuated in the conventional psy- 
chiatric ward. Most apparent psychiatric pro- 
gress, expressed in the catchwords “open doors,” 
“ permissiveness,” “ informality,” “friendly staff- 
patient relations,” serves to obscure this far more 
central area in which the traditional psychiatric 
hospital has not advanced one inch since the days 
of Kraepelin in the last century. 


Love as violence 


It is a truism to say that the patient’s relation- 
ships with his family, his doctor, and other signi- 
ficant persons must be taken into consideration 
when we have to decide how best to act in rela- 
tion to him to be “ therapeutic.” Of course, this 
is done, at least in- principle, in all but the most 
backward psychiatric institutions. It is, however, 
still almost revolutionary to suggest that the 
problem lies not in the so-called “ill person,” 
but in the interacting network of persons, parti- 
cularly his family, from which the admitted 
patent, by a piece of conceptual sleight of hand, 
as already been abstracted. 
Madness, that is to say, is not ‘“‘in” a person, but 
in a system of relationships in which the labelled 
“ patient ” participates: schizophrenia, if it means 
anything, is a more or less characteristic mode of 
disturbed group behaviour, There are no schizo- 
phrenics. The usual abstraction of an “ill per- 
son” from the system of relationships in which 
he is caught up immediately distorts the problem 
and opens the way to the invention of pseudo 
Pewee, which are then quite seriously classi- 
ed and analysed causally, all genuine problems 
having vanished unnoticed through the hospital 
gates (along with the departing relatives). 
Attributions of strangeness, queerness, oddity, 
craziness, incongruity or absence of feelings, 
purposeless acts, impulsiveness, or unreasoning 
aggression, are not unquestionable, absolute, or 
even (in ordinary clinical experience) reasonably 
objective judgments about the patient-to-be when 
they are made by other members of his family. 
These attributions are highly functional, and they 
function in relation to a system of needs in the 
family at a certain point in its history. Nor are 
attributions of madness made by agents of the 
extra-familial society, in particular general prac- 
titioner and Mental Welfare Officer, occasionally 
the police, necessarily more objective than those 
made by the family. Only too often they fall into 
a rather subtle, skilfully (albeit unconsciously) 
prepared collusion with the family attitudes. 
This collusive relation between family and the 
agents of society is the basis of real as opposed 
to mythical violence in psychiatry. It has not 
been, nor will it remain, an eternal characteristic 
of the social system. In mediaeval times the 
resent boundaries between family and extra- 
amilial community did not exist. Not only was 
the family “out” in the community far more 
than it is today, but also the household, especially 
in the case of the upper classes, included many 
extra-familial others: servants, nurse-maids, 
guests. As soon as the child emerged from early 
Infantile dependence, he became, in the eyes of 
the adults, as the iconography of the period con- 
firms, a “ miniature adult.” 
In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and particularly 
the eighteenth century, the situation began to 
change: the rites de passage, which from neo- 
lithic times had initiated the child into his adult 


5. See T. S. Szasz, ‘“‘ The Myth of Mental Illness’? (1962). 
Szasz deals paradigmatically almost exclustvely with hysteria, 
showing what violence is done to the existence of the hysteri- 
eal person by construing the main aspects of his behaviour as 
symptoms of a mysterious disease process; but while his ex- 
@mination of this pseudo disease amply supports his thesis, 
f believe that a similarly orientated examination of the whole 
field of psychiatric madness does so even more strongly. 


identity (often through symbolic death, or the 
partial death of symbolic castration and reversal 
of sexual identity, and the conferring of a new 
name), these and the Hellenistic paideia had all 
disappeared in mediaeval Europe; in the eighteen 
century, a preoccupation with the nature of child- 
hood and the transition into adult life re- 
appeared.6 

Henceforth, it was recognised that the child as a 
special sort of person, a special, rather disturb- 
ing presence, should have a special preparation, 
and education, for his adult role in life. The 
child was segregated from the life of the adult 
community by family and school, often in a 
harshly monastic manner in the claustrating total 
institution of the boarding school. The attendant 
brutalities, however, reflected not the mediaeval 
indifference to the child as a child, but an ob- 
sessive, imprisoning family love. Here, indeed, 
we see love as violence. 

The widely proclaimed contemporary evidence for 
the loosening of family bonds (for example, the 
divorce rate and weakening of paternal authority) 
does little but transparently mask a peculiar sort 
of intensification of family cohesion in our 
society; a cohesion for which we may discover 
the historical intelligibility. The concept of “a 
family,” which differs significantly from the de- 
mographic institution, implies a family-commu- 
nity boundary-line, and is a phenomenon of 
modern history; before the sixteenth to eighteenth 
century, class divisions, though always objectively 
definable, were often blurred in the actual pro- 
cess of social intercourse, and the denumerable 
members of each family were all very much part 
of the total community. 

But after the eighteenth century, the early devel- 
opment of the basic contradictions of capitalist 
society limited the blurring of class distinctions, 
which became less tolerable to the upper class, 
who began to withdraw socially, geographically 
(to special districts), and in terms of the upbring- 
ing of children. Henceforth, values of privacy, 
the immuration of the family, reigned (to some 
extent imitatively reproduced in working class 
life, in so far as this was conditioned by the 
values imposed by the ruling upper and middle 
classes). 

We can think this out in terms of the categories 
suggested by Claude Lévi-Strauss in Tristes 
Tropiques (1955). There are societies which swal- 
low people up, namely, anthropophagic societies, 
and societies which vomit people out: anthro- 
poemic societies. We then see a transition from, 
on the one hand, the mediaeval “ swallowing up” 
of the child-person in the community, a mode of 
assimilative acceptance relating to ritualistic can- 
nibalism in “ primitive” societies in which the 
ritual enabled people to accept the unacceptable, 
particularly death, to, on the other hand, the 
anthropoemic modern society, which ejects from 
itself all that it cannot draw into accepting the 
artfully invented rules of its game. 


The scapegoats 


On this basis it excludes facts, theories, attitudes, 
and people: people of the wrong class, the wrong 
race, the wrong school, the wrong family, the 


‘wrong sexuality, the wrong mentality. In the 


traditional psychiatric hospital today, despite the 
proclamation of progress, society gets the best of 
both worlds; the person who is “vomited” out 
of his family, out of society, is “swallowed up” 
by the hospital, and then digested and meta- 
bolised out of existence as an identifiable person. 
This, I think, must be regarded as violence. 

The process of getting rid of someone is, of course, 
denied, usually by some form of assertion of the 
inherent peculiar badness and madness of certain 
individuals. This denial, which operates both in 
the family and in the wider society, is that most 
sterile, tortuous and yet all-pervasive piece of 
social illogic, the negation of the negation. 

The steps of the process are as follows: First, 
there is a negative act, an act of invalidation of a 
person by others; this may involve diagnostic 
labelling, passing sentence, physically removing 
the person from his social context: second (con- 
currently, rather than chronologically after), this 
negative act is denied in various ways; it is held 
that the person has invalidated himself, or has 
been invalidated by his inherent weaknesses or 
disease process, other persons having nothing 
much to do with the matter. 

By means of this double negation, the social 
group conceals its praxis from itself. The “ good,” 


6. This thesis is expounded and amply documented by Philippe 
Arlés (1960) in ‘‘ Centuries of Childhood.” 


“sane” people, who define themselves as such 
by defining certain of their number as “ mad” 
and “bad” and then extruding them from the 
group, maintain a safe and comfortable home- 
ostasis by this lie about a lie. The elected scape- 
goats often collude with this process, often find- 
ing that the only way in which they can feel 
needed by others or confirmed in a definite 
enough identity is by taking a mad or bad social 
role. The “delusion” of being Christ, of sacri- 
ficing oneself for the sake of humanity, as we 
saw in the earlier example, finds its intelligibility 
in terms of this inauthentic social praxis. 

When society is a little less dishonest about what 
it is up to, one discovers analogous forms of 
practice expressed much more obviously and 
concretely. In illustrating his thesis that all social 
evil is projection, Sartre, in his book on Jean 
Genet, describes an industry which once flour- 
ished in Bohemia. The “ normal ” adults took little 
children, split their lips, compressed their skulls, 
and imprisoned them day and night in boxes to 
prevent growth. By this means, they were able to 
produce “monsters” which could be publicly 
exhibited at a profit. 


65 electro-shocks 


Today, in the case of labelled lunatics, society is 
developing a rudimentary awareness of guilt in 
connection with the production and maintenance 
of a segregated mad sub-community. This guilt is 
manifested in contradictory efforts to improve 
the status of mental patients by promoting them 
to the rank of ordinary sick people, and by greater 
permissiveness in psychiatric institutions, but, on 
the other hand, to keep them in their mad role 
by the whole pseudo medical system of patient 
identification and confirmation, and by a host of 
difficulties of obscure origin in the rehabilitation 
process. In the setting of this quasi-medical mys- 
tique, the periodic burts of frenetic therapeutic 
activity which are directed by some psychiatrists 
against their schizophrenic patients do little but 
perpetuate the irrationality of the system. 
Antonin Artaud, the eminent writer and theorist 
of the “ theatre of cruelty,” has written some very 
relevant things about this. There were long dia- 
logues between Artaud and his psychiatrists, in 
which Artaud defended his belief that he was the 
victim of voodoo spells and defended his right 
to withdraw from other people. In opposition to 
this, the psychiatrist would painstakingly spell 
out the need for him to conform with society. 
And so it would go on. But at the final critical 
moment of the dialogue, the rub was always this: 
“Tf you speak of bewitchment again, M. Artaud, 
you shall have 65 electro shocks.” 

There is a sense in which Artaud’s “ delusional 
statements”? represented a profound reality in 
life, a reality which, seventeen years after his 
death, we are only just beginning to appreciate; 
he had more to say which is relevant to madness 
than all the textbooks of psychiatry, but the 
trouble was that Artaud saw too much and spoke 
too much of the truth. He had to be cured. It is 
perhaps not too absurd to say that it is very 
often when people start to become sane that they 
enter the mental hospital. 

If we are to advance from the present position 
in psychiatry, where the violence of which I have 
been speaking is so widely prevalent, we shall 
have to recognise the dialectical complexity of 
human reality, and refuse to reduce all human 
action and experience to process terms. We shall 
have to seek the vital moment of praxis, the 
intentional core of each human existence, the 
project by which each person defines himself in 
the world. , 

This has always been difficult to accomplish 
in the large traditional psychiatric institution; 
in practical terms, our experience suggests that 
what is needed is a small community of about 
thirty or forty people which will function without 
the usual clinical preconceptions and prejudices, 
without rigid, externally imposed staff-patient 
hierarchisation, and with full and active involve- 
ment of families of people in the community. 
In such an “ experimental” community, a person 
will not have to contend with the alienated ‘de- 
sires of others who try to beat him into shape, 
to cure him of trying to become the person he 
really is. He will at last have the chance to 
discover and explore authentic relatedness to 
others. Such a community does not yet exist, but 
it may be created. 

In the meantime, if one has to go: mad, the tactic 
to learn in our society is one of discretion. 


© David Cooper, 1967. 
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BALL’S PORTON: BAN THE BUG 


COLUMN 


Speaking, as you can hardly have 
failed to notice we are, of madness, 
there are a few interesting pheno- 
mena which I’ve become aware of 
over the last few years, the relation- 
ship between which I’ve only just be- 
gun to distinguish. 


The first is the remarkable number 
of my acquaintances, mostly in the 
disillusioned latter-day and post-CND 
generations, who expressed their 
idealism in becoming, or trying to be- 
come mental nurses. This idealism 
might be misguided; the job is ob- 
scure, menial, and as regards im- 
proving human dignity and freedom, 
only slightly less frustrating than the 
prison service; however, the instinct 
behind it is unerring in its selection 
of the frontier that, more than outer 
Space, challenges 20th century 
thought. 


” o . 


Roger Barnard describes elsewhere 
in this issue how the punitive aspect 
of mental treatment arose because 
the age of reason cannot understand 
the irrational; because logic knows 
that it is threatened by the instinc- 
tive, the emotional, the visionary. 
This fear is very justified. There are 
any number of things in heaven and 
earth that quite literally defy logic 
(a number of them are investigated, 
with open-minded detachment, but 
Scientific thoroughness, in a fascinat- 
ing volume called The Dawn of Magic, 
by Louis Pauwels and Jaques Bergier, 
published by Panther Books); inex- 
plicable phenomena - the most 
familiar is probably telepathy - which 
are nonetheless incontrovertible facts. 
And these things are increasingly ex- 
citing the interest of thoughtful, un- 
conventional people. Those I men- 
tioned just now who became mental 
nurses did so not to “cure” the 
patients, so much as to identify with 
them and learn from them. 


Other examples of this renaissance of 
magic are, briefly, the cults which 
have grown up around two books: 
J. R. R. Tolkein’s heroic, fairy tale 
Lord of the Rings trilogy, and the I 
Ching, an ancient Chinese book of 
divination. A further contributory fac- 
tor is the increasing use of LSD and 
other hallucinogenics, which, to put it 
as neutrally as possible, tend to in- 
crease the capacity for non-rational 
mental activity. 


Mental health at the moment is a 
Straightjacket; what we have to seek 
are not ways of squeezing and coax- 
ing the deviants into it, but new ways 
to understand what the lunatics, the 
visionaries, the prophets are saying. 
What we need are alternatives to 
mental health. 


* * * 


Apparently the recent electrification 
of the Waterloo-Weymouth railway 
line through the New Forest is de- 
cimating the wild life of the area. 
In the first ten weeks, nearly forty 
animals are known to have been elec- 
trocuted, and the estimated figure is 
far higher. British Rail, in one of 
their unfortunate, over-hasty state- 
ments disclaimed responsibility: 
“the fencing is adequate for the pro- 
tection of human beings and farm- 
ers’ livestock. We cannot be expected 
to cater for wild animals.” Presum- 
ably they mean that the wild animals 
are expected to cater for themselves. 
I hope all this is rectifiable careless- 
ness on the railways’ part. It is tire- 
some to have to point out to them 


that on the lowest, most mercenary 
level, the railways have an interest in 
preserving the natural amenities of 
the areas they serve. 


The London Committee of 100 and 
Oxford University CND, with the sup- 
port of local peace groups, jointly held 
a demonstration at Porton germ war- 
fare establishment and in nearby 
Salisbury last weekend. A meeting 
was held in Salisbury on the Satur- 
day and a march to Porton, in appal- 
ling weather, on Sunday. Among the 
slogans were “Stop! Major War 
Ahead ” and “ Ban the Bug.” 

Dennis Few reports: The maxim that 
violence breeds violence was well il- 
lustrated when 200 demonstrators 
picketed Porton biological and chemi- 
cal warfare establishment last Sun- 
day (though the violence used by the 
demonstrators was mostly of aitti- 
tude). Despite low spirits during the 
march from Salisbury in the pouring 
rain, we managed to make a deter- 
mined, if only symbolic, stand against 
the establishment. 

A picket was formed by the roadside 
in the early afternoon while another 
group went to Allington Farm for a 
meeting; and a small group walked 
on to the farmland in the prohibited 
area surrounding the establishment. 
When this group reappeared at the 
main gate, three of them had been 
beaten up by the military police and 
soldiers on duty - one to the extent 
that he had to be carried out and 
taken to hospital. 

The national press states that the 
“demonstrators alleged ” violence by 


the soldiers; but, in fact, several press 
photographs of the injured man were 
taken and it was obvious even to re- 
porters who had beaten him. There 
was an immediate violent reaction to 
the incident by the demonstrators - 
against three passing army trucks. 
A few people sat down in front of 
the third lorry while others ham- 
mered on the windows as it edged 
forward. But the driver was unde- 
terred by the bodies almost under his 
wheels and forced the sit-downers 
eventually to get out of the way. As 
the lorry passed, small stones and a 
banner were thrown at the young, and 
seemingly frightened, soldiers. 

The demonstrators moved down from 
the gate and, as a fence was pulled 
down, began to walk on. The soldiers 
made little effort to hold us back and 
a small group made their way into 
the middle of the field. As more of us 
joined them and began to walk fur- 
ther in, the soldiers suddenly moved 
in and rounded us up with a great 
deal of unnecessary violence. We 
were herded into a truck and driven 
to the other side of the establish- 
ment, where we were released. 
Peter Cadogan reports: Allington 
Farm is rather an alarming sight. It 
was strange to see flocks and herds 
behind top security fences ‘amidst 
military and scientific buildings. Po- 
lice and troops were out in strength, 
and, overhead, a helicopter inscribed 


Students shake Stewart 
and Vietnam dollars 


Rob Clay writes: Michael Stewart’s 
visit to Cambridge University Demo- 
cratic Labour Club on May 5 sparked 
off one of the most encouraging stu- 
dent protests in recent years. The 
University DLC is a newly-formed 
right-wing breakaway from, the La- 
bour Club. The departure of Trans- 
port House cronies is a blessing for 
it enables the entire radical opposi- 
tion to the Wilson government to act 
together when demonstrations are 
needed. 

A group of us had advertised that 
there would be a picket for Stewart 
and made placards. But 15 minutes 
before Stewart was due to speak, the 
road outside the lecture hall began 
to fill up with demonstrators. The 
police were very much in evidence, 
but when we realised that there were 
more of us than them (ie. police, 
porters and Labour loyalists), tactics 
developed spontaneously and we de- 
cided to enter the building and oc- 
cupy the corridor leading to the ex- 
Foreign Secretary’s lecture hall. 

In this we were successful (despite 
pathetic attempts by the authorities 
to hold back the masses) and, with 
songs and slogans, we began to warm 
up before greeting the great man. 
When Stewart appeared it took a 
tough bunch of plainclothes men and 
porters to push him into the lecture 
hall. He seemed very frightened by 
the experience, though, as we had 
agreed, no-one did anything violent. 

By this time, over half the audience 
in the hall consisted of people hostile 
to Stewart and he was heckled, ques- 
tioned and sometimes shouted down 
throughout the meeting. 

Meanwhile, outside, Merryn Williams 
had had her name taken by the 
police for possessing an anti-Vietnam 
war dollar bill. At this, about 100 
people promptly produced their dol- 
lar bills and waved them in the air. 
No further action was taken! At the 
end of the meeting, many of Stew- 
art’s audience presented dollars to 
him as they left the hall. 


The provo wing of the left hurled 
flour bombs at the departing Stewart. 
None of them hit him. As he got into 
his taxi he was asked if he had night- 
mares about Vietnam. No reply - and 
a very pale, shaken and worried cabi- 
net minister was gone. { 
Looking back, the impressive things 
were: the spontaneous yet controlled 
nature of the demonstration; the con- 
frontation with dollar bills (the po- 
lice had issued very serious threats 
before the demonstration); the num- 
bers, about 300, who turned out 
shortly before exams; the end of the 
tradition at Cambridge of protesting 
only gently to cabinet ministers; the 
obvious impact on Stewart himself; 
and the sense that a new and inde- 
pendent student militancy is develop- 
ing in the university. 


FORGERY CHARGES 


Terry Chandler and Melvyn Estrin 
were due to appear for committal pro- 
ceedings at Marlborough Street Magis- 
trates Court in London on May 18. 


Foulness 


Roger Sutton writes: The East Lon- 
don Committee of 100 is holding a 
demonstration at the military com- 
plex at Foulness and Shoeburyness 
on May 27, 28 and 29. This complex 
houses the Foulness Atomic Weapons 
Research Establishment, two artillery 
ranges, and Shoebury Garrison. In 
addition, it is proposed to install a 
missile base at Shoebury. 

Several hundred civilians live in a 
prohibited area, virtually under mar- 
tial law. They require permits to 
enter and leave the area, as do all 
visitors. Details of demonstration (in 
Peace News next week) from Shoe- 
buryness Working Group, 72 Lawns 
Way, Romford, Essex. 


both “ARMY” and “ POLICE” ob- 
served our movements. 

A half-hour meeting took place at the 
gate. Over the loud speaker it was 
pointed out that the universities of 
Britain had boycotted Porton and that 
not a single university scientific de- 
partment had responded to the 
original call for co-operation. Scient- 
ists at Porton were asked to recon- 
sider their own position. The case for 
taking Porton away from the Ministry 
of Defence and putting it under the 
Ministry of Health was commended as 
the most likely way of taking it out 
of the c-b warfare context. 

Later, after crossing the railway 
track, we climbed over the first se- 
curity fence and lined up against the 
high, second one. There we fixed bal- 
loons with anti-Porton messages on 
them and stood back for a five-minute 
silent vigil. 

The special branch took advantage of 
our proximity and stillness to take 
individual pictures of us all through 
the slits of an army photo-reconnais- 
sance vehicle. 


Embassy 42 on 
Peasants’ Revolt 
(1381) charge 


Bob Overy writes: As predicted, the 
original charges against the 42 per- 
sons arrested after the invasion of the 
Greek embassy on Friday, April 28, 
have been dropped. In place of them, 
the police, on the advice of the Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecutions, have sub- 
stituted two charges: of forcible en- 
try under the Forcible Entry Act of 
1381 and of riot under common law. 
It is clear that Peace News (May 5) 
was not alone in its judgment that 
the original charges of affray and 
threatening behaviour “do not stand 
up to serious examination.” More- 
over, our suggestion that the affray 
charge might have been “brought 
in... to intimidate the magistrate 
into refusing bail ” for the demonstra- 
tors, over the weekend of April 28 
to May 1, appears to have been sub- 
stantiated. 
The two new charges that have been 
dug up by the police are still of a 
serious nature. The Forcible Entry 
Act was brought into the world dur- 
ing the reign of Richard YW at the 
time of the Peasants Revolt! It has 
not been used, I am informed, for 
many years .. . Its language is rather 
beautiful, but disturbingly vague; and 
there is no option of a fine: 
“Forcible entries forbidden: none 
from henceforth make any entry 
into lands and tenements but in 
cases where entry is given by the 
law; and, in such cases, not with 
strong hand nor with multitude of 
people but only in peaceable and 
easy manner, and if any man from 
henceforth do to the contrary and 
be duly convict, he shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment .. .” 
Riot is defined as “a tumultuous dis- 
turbance of the peace” by three or 
more people, intending “ to assist one 
another against any who oppose 
them,” executed “in a violent and 
turbulent manner to the terror of the 
people.” The police appear to be look- 
ing for prison sentences against the 
42. 
Committal proceedings, either to the 
Old Bailey or to Inner London Ses- 
sions, will be heard at Marylebone 
Court (the only one in London big 
enough to take the 42 defendants) 
on May 23 and 24. We shall then 
know what case the prosecution are 
going to present. 
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extension to all those who tend to 
escape from it: it becomes, simul- 
taneously, jail, school, and church: 
“The asylum of the age of positiv- 
ism, which it is Pinel’s glory to 
have founded, is not a free realm 
of observation, diagnosis, and thera- 
peutics; it is a juridical space where 
one is accused, judged, and con- 
demned, and from which one is 
never released except by the ver- 
sion of this trial in psychological 
depth: that is, remorse. Madness, 
for a long time to come, and until 
our own day at least, is imprisoned 
in a moral world.” 
Foucault compares Tuke’s and Pinel’s 
systems brilliantly, showing that the 
asylum of the age of positivism de- 
mands a certain kind of structure 
which precipitates the deification of 
the physician. But to Foucault, neither 
Tuke nor Pinel is a medical scientist: 
both are mere agents, representatives 
of social and moral forces; in short, 
we are witnessing the birth of psy- 
chiatry: 


“What we call psychiatric practice 
is a certain moral tactic contem- 
porary with the end of the eight- 
eenth century, preserved in the 
rites of asylum life, and overlaid 
by the myths of positivism.” 


Vv 


MADNESS IN THE 
AGE OF REASON 


tremendous enthusiasm; but they 
were, in fact, too simple. They ne- 
glected to take into account any 
notions of the subjective universe 
whatever; and they relegated the ir- 
rational, charismatic, ‘“‘ unreason- 
able,” or inspirational areas of human 
experience to regions where they 
could be scientifically or medically 
tabulated, categorised, and then dis- 
missed as “ worthless.” 

Ultimately, it was a grey, tepid, one- 
dimensional way of looking at the 
world and at life; tragically, it was 
further compounded in the nineteenth 
century by the doctrinaire reduction- 
ism and mechanistic determinism of 
Darwinism, Marxism, and even, to a 
very large extent, Freudianism; and 
in our own century we have seen (and 
suffered) the results, with the rise 
and triumph of abstracted empiric- 
ism, logical positivism, technological 
rationality, and the myth of “ scienti- 
fie objectivity,” plus the insidious 
growth of vast bureaucratic logics of 
efficiency and political power. 

Hence today we are breeding a race 
of men whose crime is not that they 
do not reason, but that they do not 
love; and perhaps they do not love 
because they reason too much! The 
trouble with this calm, ‘‘ enlightened,” 
ostensibly rationalistic way of looking 
at life is that human reality is not so 


Historically, the philosophical claims 37m 


of the Enlightenment, the period 
with which Foucault is principally 
concerned, amounted to nothing less 
than a veritable charter for the sal- 
vation of modern man. To this period 
we largely owe all our doctrines of 
the dignity of man: the ideas of 
equality, liberty, fraternity, the 
brotherhood of man, the perfectibility 
of human nature, the inevitability of 
progress, the sovereignty of Reason, 
and so on. 

In short, it was a time of widespread 
reform in human affairs: theology 
was abolished, and “ natural law” or 
“natural philosophy” triumphed 
over the stifling grasp of organised 
Teligion; science, technics, industrial- 
isation, these were to be the new 
saviours of mankind, eventually era- 
dicating poverty and hunger, thereby 
creating the material world of plenty 
which every man, reasonably enough, 
longs for and deserves. 

Now, the formulas of the Enlighten- 
ment were engagingly simple, and 
they were received everywhere with 


ADRIAN 
MITCHELL'S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


The respectable Press of Britain has 
been pursing its lips over the canvas 
unifcrm so generously supplied as 
protection against the cold in our 
military prisons. (Expected to be 
worn in the Kings Road in late July). 
But why this sudden sensitivity? 
What did they think military prisons 
are for? 

The military prison, since armies 
began, has been a machine for crush- 
ing men till the juice runs out, using 
every form of mental and physical 
torment, though physical mutilation 
is seriously discouraged these days. 
Discipline in the forces, as in several 
churches, must be maintained by the 
fear of hell. 

As an RAF conscript I knew a man 
who’d been a cinema commissionaire, 


simple; translated into the context of 
computers, political rhetoric, and nu- 
clear weapons, the supposedly “ ra- 
tional” aims of most of us today are 
frankly nothing less than terrifying. 
But what else can we expect? Today, 
we are all in some sense children of 
the Enlightenment. As Thomas Mer- 
ton has suggested, in his essay 
“Faulkner And His Critics,” the En- 
lightenment has not passed us by; on 
the contrary, we are fully aware of 
it, and we appropriate its formulas 
in order to justify our own obsessions. 
Instead of imposing restraint on our 
unreason, the “Reason” of the En- 
lightenment provides us with a mass 
of convenient and unique excuses for 
doing whatever we like, no matter 
how violent or unnatural, just so long 
as it can be made to sound “ scienti- 
fic.” 

Consequently, we have now reached 
the position where it is becoming 
transparently obvious that our so- 
ciety needs mad people in order to 
confirm itself by contrast as sane. 
This is not to say there would be no 
mad people without the social de- 
mand; what it does mean, however, 
is that the invention of madness, as a 
disease, is nothing less than a peculiar 
disease of our civilisation, by means 
of which we seek to elect, through 
various tortuous in-mechanisms, num- 


Hogarth, true to the attitudes of his age, pictures madness as the natural 


end to a 


life of debauchery, crime, and sin. Shown here is a detail from 


the final panel of “ The Rake’s Progress,” with the Rake incarcerated in the 
old asylum at Moor Fields in London, attended by his mistress and on- 
lookers. (Illustration by courtesy of Sir John Soane Museum.) 


liked the uniform, and so signed on 
in the Air Force for seven years. He 
was congenitally stupid and was given 
a bog-washing job. But no matter how 
hard he tried, he couldn’t achieve the 
necessary concentration to clean 
brass and shine boots. So he was 
soon found guilty of having a dirty 
webbing belt and confined to cam 

for three days. (A punishment whic 

involves reporting to the Service 
Police every few hours wearing com- 
plete and perfect kit.) 

He still couldn’t cope. Sentenced 
again, he was confined to camp for a 
further week. He still couldn’t man- 
age. So he was sent to Colchester, 
where he was punished and punished, 
and still he was incapable of pleas- 
ing them. Luckily, after about six 
weeks inside, he became ill and was 
pronounced mentally defective, thus 
winning his discharge. 

I knew others who came back from 
Colchester silent and bitter to their 
bones. That was fifteen years ago, and 
conditions in military prisons then, 
from all that I heard, were similar 
to those shown in Kenneth Brown’s 
play, The Brig. Everyone in the 
ranks knew. But somehow, partly be- 
cause of the Official Secrets Act, the 
atrocity stories never reached Fleet 
Street. Now that at least one of the 


stories is out, papers are recommend- 
ing an investigation and possibly re- 
form. Reform is a dainty word, but 
what we must demand is the total 
abolition of military prisons. 

The officers who run Her Majesty’s 
concentration camps have _ proved 
their brutality. The jailers who serve 
under them are men trained, with 
great thoroughness (at Uxbridge and 
elsewhere), to be sadists. Military 
prisoners should go to civilian pris- 
ons, which are still at a primitive 
stage of evolution, sure, but at least 
permit gropings towards humanity. 
Or maybe the real reason why the 
forces want to run their own jails 


is that some men would prefer Y' 


civilian prison to the Army? Now 
that I’m grown up, I would. 
* s 


It shocks me when two ship’s stew- 
ards are jailed for 18 months for 
throwing furniture into the sea on 
St Patrick’s Night. Why shouldn’t 
they be fined, and the cost of the 
shipping line’s property be docked 
from their wages? Such crimes are 
so harmless compared to crimes 
against people. Some people appar- 
ently get a kick from reading recent 
criminal cases of torture; I remem- 
ber boys at school who used to go 
to Foxe’s Book of Martyrs for porno- 


bers of victims who will live out for 
us the chaos which we refuse to con- 
front in ourselves. 


VI 


The precise value of Foucault’s book 
consists in his thoroughgoing, pain- 
staking documentation of how we 
have arrived, inevitably, at our pres- 
ent state of collectively rationalised 
social/political insanity; moreover, he 
provides lucid and_ intelligible his- 
torical reasons for the fact that the 
suppliant instruments of the whole 
society’s demand for madness have, 
for too long, been orthodox clinical 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis, which 
over the past century have aligned 
themselves much too closely with the 
profoundly alienated needs of the es- 
tablished society in which they func- 
tion, thereby committing numerous 
(though well-intentioned) acts of be- 
trayal against those members of so- 
ciety who have been ejected into 
their care as patients. This, I take it, 
is the dead-end position from which 
R. D. Laing, David Cooper, Jules 
Henry, Norman Brown, and an in- 
creasing number of contemporary 
psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and so- 
cial psychologists are trying to forge 
a new path forward. | 

Space has not permitted me to give 
more than the briefest précis of 
Foucault’s panoramic survey. I have 
been obliged to leave large and im- 
portant sections of the book unmen- 
tioned, including whole chapters on 
the nature of insanity, its nosology, 
and its relationship to passion and 
delirium, plus a trenchant final chap- 
ter on the role of madness in art, 
with reference to the lives and works 
of Van Gogh, Goya, Strindberg, Dos- 
toievsky, Nietzsche, Nerval, Hélderlin, 
and Artaud. Throughout the book, 
Foucault's comprehensive adherence 
to original sources results in superb 
scholarship rendered with consum- 
mate artistry; and his conclusions are 
brave, stubborn, and original. Richard 
Howard’s translation retains, as far as 
I can judge, the drive and impact of 
the original, and there is an admir- 
ably sharp introduction by David 
Cooper. In my opinion, there can be 
no doubt whatever that Madness And 
Civilisation is a seminal statement of 
historic stature, around which we 
must reorganise our ideas, not only 
epee madness, but about man him- 
self, 


graphy. I get an anti-kick from such 
reading, the feeling that I get when 
I'm standing too near the edge of a 
high cliff: an icy hand grasping my 
balls, 
” * * 
Too much violence is still condoned. 
Many journalists tacitly applauded 
the recent beating-up of Provos by 
Dutch marines. Too many people 
boast happily about their pub fights. 
My own hatred of violence probably 
began in a very Christian school 
where smaller boys were beaten up 
daily by larger boys. One torturer 
would jam your head through the 
back of a chair and half strangle 
ou with his hands. A second would 
either beat a dusty blackboard rubber 
under your nose, or fart into your 
nostrils, or both. A third would 
whack your arse with a ruler. Before 
I could betome one of the larger 
boys I walked home and refused to 
go back. 
* * 

Most of my life I’ve avoided physical 
violence deliberately. Luckily, a splat- 
tered nose makes me look tougher 
than I am. I don’t like being hit, and 
I don’t like hitting people. I once 
smacked one of my kids, and I’ve 
regretted it ever since. I have never 
regretted not hitting someone. Never. 
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C-B research 
stops 
at Penn 


Bill Wingell writes from Philadel- 
phia: ‘Student power” champions 
were brimming with success at the 
University of Pennsylvania here last 
week (May 4) after the institution's 
trustees voted, 39 to 1, to end its con- 
troversial research on chemical and 
biological warfare systems (see Peace 
News, May 12). : a 
“We've won,” proclaimed a jubilant 
Robert Brand, a senior in economics 
and spokesman for STOP (Students 
Opposed to Germ Warfare), the ad 
hoc group that had led a 53-hour ad- 
ministration building sit-in by more 
than 200 students the week before. 
University President Gaylord P. Harn- 
well had announced at a press con- 
ference that he had recommended 
termination, or transfer, of the_pro- 
jects because of the “ widespread dis- 
turbance the existence of the con- 
tracts caused” on the campus. 

The most significant part of the trus- 
tees’ decision was their resolution 
specifically advising against transfer 
of the germ warfare research to the 
nearby University City Science Cen- 
tre, a plan previously proposed by 
Harnwell. Student opponents had ob- 
jected to such a transfer, saying that 
since the university owned a majority 
of the science centre’s stock, it was 
not really divesting itself of the pro- 
jects. 

In a written statement, the trustees 
said they had acted on Harnwell’s 
recommendation. They said he cited 
the “established policies of the uni- 
versity with respect to sponsored re- 
Search” - namely, that research 
should be freely publishable. Later 
Harnwell reported that he “ will com- 
municate with the Defence Depart- 
ment about the board’s action and 
await their advice on where they 
would like to have the work done, 
on where to transfer it.” 

University Provost David Goddard 
was quoted in a New York Times dis- 
patch, May 7, as saying about the 
project: “To be quite honest, we 


would have dropped them even if 
there had not been any protests.” 


Letters 
to 
America 


Alastair Bucknell writes: An un- 
known number of letters to the 
American Ambassador in London are 
to be written in Trafalgar Square on 
May 21 when Youth for Peace in 
Vietnam holds a rally against the 
Vietnam war. Tables will be provided 
as well as paper and it is hoped that 
all participants will themselves de- 
liver their letters to the US em- 
bassy. 

The rally will have several speakers 
from organisations affiliated to the 
YPV. Those attending the rally will 
also be asked to register as blood 
donors for Medical Aid for Vietnam. 
After the rally there will be a march, 
passing the BBC and ITV news ser- 
vices where deputations will hand in 
statements demanding unbiased news 
reporting of the Vietnam war. 
When the march reaches the US 
embassy, the marchers will be al- 
lowed to deliver their letters six at a 
time. There will then be a short, 
concluding meeting at Speakers’ 
Corner. 


Discounts for 


6d per word, min, 4s. 
series, Box No, 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


‘Ferms: 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
jisements rates on application. 


Coming events 

MERTON HALL SW19. Folk Concert Thursday 
25 May 7.45 pm. Karl Dallas, Tom Paley and 
The New Deal String Band, Valerie Wheatley, 
The Bacchanals - West Indian Calypso Group. 
Tickets 2s 6d from Mrs Williams 29 Poplar 
Road SW19. Merton Council for Peace in 
Vietnam. 


REDBRIDGE, BARKING, HAVERING readers. 
Your opportunity to see THE WAR GAME. 
Speaker: John Mendelson MP, Ilford Town Hall 
8 pm, Friday 26 May. Redbridge CP. 


Holidays 

LOCIHE LOMOND sailing holidays. 2/4/6 Berth 
sloops for hire. Eric Wallace, Dunfillafin Villa, 
School Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
Tel, East Kilbride 22179. 


Personal 

ARDERN. On 6th May, to Margaret and John: 
Helen Ruth, a sister for Ann. 84 George Street, 
Salford 8. 


FRANK ROGERS please contact Mike Worrall, 
29 Lyndhurst Avenue, Newcastle 2, and send 
address. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


19 May, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 

CAMBRIDGE. 8 pm. Alexwood Hall, Norfolk 
Street. Tribune Brains Trust. Richard Clements 
(Editor). Richard Pryke DAE, Cambridge. Stan 
Newens MP, Robert Davies MP, P. Jackson 
MP, J. Ryan MP. 


20 May, Saturday. 


BRADFORD. 3 pm. Friends’ Meeting House, 
Melbourne Place, Little Horton Lane. York- 
shire area meeting of PPU. 

LONDON WCl1. 2.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
International Group, Cttee of 100 Meeting. 
NEWARK. 7 pm. Sconce Hills School. Hungry 
Folk Festival of Folk Song, Music, Dance and 
Poetry. Admission by programme is (Rev 
Godfrey Hartley, 111 Main Street, Old Balder- 
ton, Newark). At door 6s, Christian Aid. 
ORPINGTON. 2.30 to 7.30 pm. Small Civic Hall, 
nr Station (Crofton side). Vietnam Teach-in. 
15 speakers. PVC and others. 


21 May. Sunday 


OXFORD. 4 pm. Wadham Lecture Room. 
‘‘Marxism and Freedom.' Speaker George 
Lichteim. OULC. 


24 May, Wednesday 


RAUNDS, 7.30 pm. Red Lion. Peace Action 
Meeting, Details R. L. York, 13 The Delves. 


25 May, Thursday 


LONDON SW19. 7.45 pm. Merton Hall. Folk 
Concert. Merton Council for Peace in Viet- 
nam. 


26 May, Friday 


ILFORD. 8 pm. Town Hall. ‘‘ The War Game." 
Speaker: John Mendelson MP. Redbridge CP. 


book a classified or 


RUBBER BANDS, PINS, PAPERCLIPS, STAPLES 
and all kinds of stattonery small and large 
for personal, group or office use. Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-Op 
336943 or send us the dividend check. The 
resulting dividend will be paid into the Peace 
News Fund. Try learning the number. 


WIDOW, 40’s (sons 21, 16 years) seeks un- 
furnished home; return for domestic, clerical 
or child help. Box No 804. 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 

with inside news of the struggle against 

apartheid and colonialism. Six months 8s 9d, 

e months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, South 
rica. 


PEACE PACKETS, £1 a year pays for automatic 
regular despatches of latest peace pamphlets, 
booklets, leaflets etc from many organisations, 
and Housmans literature lists, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1, Start now. 


Situations vacant 

WANTED part-time shorthand typist. Student 
volunteers for summer vacation also required. 
Ring National Council for Civil Liberties. 
EUSton 2544. 

Accommodation vacant 
BAYSWATER. Pleasant mixed hostel planned. 
Gargantuan individual bedsitters. Box 803. 
Theatre 


UNITY THEATRE, EUS 8647, Extended b fe 
mand. The Cartoon Archetypical Slogan Theatte 
in TWO PLAYS OF PROTEST, last three per- 
formances. Fri, Sat, Sun (19 - 21 May) at 
8 pm. Tickets 5s. Mems 7s 6d. 


RAUNDS. 9.30 pm. The Square. Barbecue for 
War on Want. Details Raunds Peace Action, 
13 the Delves. 


27-28 May, Sat-Sun 


COPENACRE. Peace happening. West Mid! 
transport if sufficient support. C.100, eet 


3-4 June, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM 29. 10 am Saturday 6 pm 
Sunday. Week-end Conference “ Towatls en 


Non-violent Society." Fell i 
Aer tt y owship of Friends 


SURREY. Netley House, Gomshall. Weekend 
School. “ The Arms Burden."? Speakers: Hugh 
Jenkins MP, Stan Newens MP, James Dickens 
ok Chairman Russell Kerr MP. Labour CND/ 


SPRING BANK HOLIDAY 


Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in 
Peace News of May 26 must reach 
us by Thursday May 18. 
nn 
r4 lrenounce war and! will never 8 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 163 36, 6 months 
33s 64, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): $ months 15 94, 6 months 
| = 1 year 6@s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phie 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middie East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 632. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 80s. 

North America: $16 a year to ce News, c/o 
APSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Get Peace News 


every Friday: order It from 
your newsagent 


AFRICA FREEDOM DAY 1967 
“GO TELL IT FROM THE MOUNTAIN” 


Paul Jones 


es Nadia Cattouse 
Tickets from Festival Hall Box Office, 


Humphrey Lyttelton Fifteen 


Royal Festival Hall 
Sunday 28 May 2.30 pm 


Andrew Faulds 
Adrian Mitchell 
Annie Ross 


Agents and MCF (special reduction for block bookings from MCF). 


15s 12s 6d 


10s 7s 6d 5s 


Organised by MOVEMENT FOR COLONIAL FREEDOM 
374 Gray’s Inn Road, London, WC1. (01-837 0642) 


Peace Walk 1967 


to Oxford. 


Christians and Jews, seeking better 
ways to peace on earth than the 
Vietnam War and the Nuclear 
Deterrent, invite you to join them on 
the 64 mile Peace Walk from London 


Details from Secretary 
CND Christian Group, 38 Sutton Road, 
N10 01-883 0384. 


Friday 26 May Southwark to Ealing (11 miles) 
7.30 pm Southwark Cathedral. Bishop of Woolwich 
Saturday 27 May Ealing to Maidenhead (20 miles) 
8.30 am St Peter’s, Mount Park Road W5 


Sunday 28 May Maidenhead to Wallingford (20 miles) 
8.30 am Maidenhead Friends Meeting House, West 


Street 


Monday 29 May Wallingford to Oxford (13 miles) 
8.30 am Carmel College, Mongewell Park 


1.45 pm Black Bird Leys Church 
3.30 pm Blackfriars Dominican Church, St Giles 
Prayer conducted by Jewish and Christian leaders. 
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encore: 


One of the most disturbing facts that 
came out in the Eichmann trial was 
that a psychiatrist examined him and 
pronounced him perfectly sane. I do 
not doubt it at all, and that is pre- 
cisely why I find it disturbing. 

If all the Nazis had been psychotics, 
as some of their leaders probably 
were, their appalling cruelty would 
have been in some sense easier to 
understand. It is much worse to con- 
sider this calm, “ well balanced,” un- 
perturbed official going about his desk 
work, his administrative job, which 
happened to be the supervision of 
mass murder. He was thoughtful, or- 
derly, unimaginative. He had a pro- 
found respect for system, for law and 
order. He was obedient, loyal, a faith- 
ful officer of a great state. He served 
his government very well. 

He was not much bothered by guilt. 
I have not heard that he developed 
any psychosomatic illnesses. Appar- 
ently he slept well. He had a good 
appetite, or so it seems. True, when 
he visited Auschwitz, the Camp Com- 
mandant, Hoess, in a spirit of sly 
devilry, tried to tease the big boss 
and scare him with some of the 
sights. Eichmann was disturbed, yes. 
He was disturbed. Even Himmler had 
been disturbed, and had gone weak 
at the knees. 

Perhaps, in the same way, the general 
manager of a big steel mill might be 
disturbed if an accident took place 
while he happened to be somewhere 
in the plant. But of course, what hap- 
pened at Auschwitz was not an acci- 
dent; just the routine unpleasantness 
of the daily task. One must shoulder 
the burden of daily monotonous work 
for the Fatherland. Yes, one must 
suffer discomfort, and even nausea, 
from unpleasant sights and sounds. 
It all comes under the heading of 
duty, self-sacrifice, and obedience. 
Eichmann was devoted to duty, and 
proud of his job. 

The sanity of Eichmann is disturbing. 
We equate sanity with a sense of 
justice, with humaneness, with pru- 
dence, with the capacity to love and 
to understand other people. We rely 
on the sane people of the world to 
preserve it from barbarism, madness, 
destruction. And now it begins to 
dawn on us that it is precisely the 
sane ones who are the most danger- 
ous. 

It is the sane ones, the well adapted 
ones, who can, without qualms and 
without nausea, aim the missiles and 
press the buttons that will initiate the 
great festival of destruction that they, 
the sane ones, have prepared. What 
makes us so sure, after all, that the 
danger comes from a psychotic get- 
ting into a position to fire the first 
shot in a nuclear war? 

Psychotics will be suspect. The sane 
ones will keep them far from the 
button. Nobody suspects the sane, and 
the sane ones will have perfectly good 
reasons, logical, well adjusted reas- 
ons, for firing the shot. They will be 
obeying sane orders that have come 
sanely down the chain of command. 
And because of their sanity, they 
will have no qualms at all. en the 
missiles take off, then, it will be no 
mistake. 

We can no longer assume that be- 
cause a man is “ sane,” he is therefore 
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in his ‘right mind.” The whole con- 
cept of sanity, in a society where 
spiritual values have lost their mean- 
ing, is itself meaningless. A man can 
be “sane” in the limited sense that 
he is not impeded by his disordered 
emotions from acting in a cool, or- 
derly manner, according to the needs 
and dictates of the social situation in 
which he finds himself. He can be 
perfectly “adjusted.” God knows, 
perhaps such people can be perfectly 
adjusted even in hell itself. 

And so I ask myself: What is the 
meaning of a concept of sanity that 
excludes love, considers it irrelevant, 
and destroys our capacity to love 
other human beings, to respond to 
their needs and sufferings, to recog- 
nise them also as persons, to appre- 
hend their pain as one’s own? Evid- 
ently, this is not necessary for ‘“ san- 
ity” at all. It is a religious notion, 
a spiritual notion, a Christian notion. 


What business have we to equate 
“sanity” with Christianity? None at 
all, obviously. The worst error is to 
imagine that a Christian must try to 
be “sane” like everybody else, that 
we belong in our kind of society. 
That we must be “realistic” about 
it. We must develop a sane Christian- 
ity: and there have been plenty of 
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sane Christians in the past. Torture 
is nothing new, is it? We ought to be 
able to rationalise a little brainwash- 
ing, and genocide, and find a place for 
nuclear war, or at least for napalm 
bombs, in our moral theology. 
Certainly, some of us are doing our 
best along these lines already. There 
are hopes! Even Christians can shake 
off their sentimental prejudices about 
charity, and become sane like Eich- 
mann. They can even cling to a cer- 
tain set of Christian formulas, and fit 
them into a Totalist Ideology. Let 
them talk about justice, charity, love, 
and the rest. These words have not 
stopped some sane men from acting 
very sanely and cleverly in the past. 
No, Eichmann was sane. The generals 
and fighters on both+ sides in World 
War II, the ones who carried out the 
total destruction of entire cities, these 
were the sane ones. Those who have 
invented and developed atomic 
bombs, thermonuclear bombs, mis- 
siles; who have planned the strategy 
of the next war; who have evaluated 
the various possibilities for using 
bacterial and chemical agents: these 
are not the crazy people, they are 
the sane people. The ones who coolly 
estimate how many millions of vic- 
tims can be considered expendable 


in a nuclear war, I presume they do 
all right with the Rorschach ink 
blots too. On the other hand, you 
will probably find that the pacifists 
and the ban the bomb people are, 
quite seriously, just as we read in 
Time, a little crazy. 

I am beginning to realise that “‘ san- 
ity” is no longer a value or an end 
in itself. The “sanity” of modern 
man is about as useful to him as the 
huge bulk and muscles of the dino- 
saur. If he were a little less sane, 
a little more doubtful, a little more 
aware of his absurdities and contra- 
dictions, perhaps there might be a 
possibility of his survival. But if he 
is sane, too sane ... perhaps we 
must say that in a society like ours, 
the worst insanity is to be totally 
without anxiety, totally “sane.” 
Thomas Merton is one of the most 
distinguished modern American poets, 
essayists, and religious thinkers; for 
many years he has been Master of 
Novices at the Trappist Monastery 
of the Abbey of Gethsemani near 
Louisville in Kentucky. This essay is 
taken, by kind permission, from his 
latest book, “ Raids On The Unspeak- 
able,” published in America by New 
Directions. © The Abbey of Gethse- 
mani, Inc, 1965. 


YOU, ME, AND THE MADHOUSE 


“ They call me a delinquent, and they 
keep telling me that it’s in my mind, 
that I’m all messed up in my mind. 
But I think that they’re getting them- 
selves off the hook this way. They 
call me fancy names, and then they 
shift me off to jail, or they send me 
for a talk with the probation officer. 
But what about my life? What about 
what’s happening to me? I mean, i 
I’m nuts or something, do they bother 
to stop and find out why? Not on 
your life! They say that I’m nuts so 
that they can get rid of me. It makes 
them feel better. They know the 
score. But it does nothing for me that 
I can see.” 

These words, spoken by a tough, re- 
peatedly arrested ghetto kid in 
America last year, carry a profound 
truth which it may be painful for 
many of us to face up to. Our civilisa- 
tion today is shot through with a 
terrible sense of failure; and _ this 
failure is reflected very faithfully in 
the enormous amount of refuse that 
we manage to dispose of, year in, 
year out: not merely the annual 
mechanical harvest of junk, ranging 
from tin cans in orbit round the earth, 
through wrecked cars in the scrap 
yards, to piles of atomic waste on 
the seabed, though all this is bad 
enough; but the human refuse that 
we ruthlessly pack away in hospitals, 
prisons, jails, asylums, and various 
other kinds of institution. 

Why do we dump these people like 
old bottles in a dustbin? Why do we 
put them aside, shut them away? 
Some of them have to be shut away, 
of course, but not that many. Is it 
because we wish to mask our own 
sense of collective failure: those 
vague apprehensions of crashing futil- 
ity and guilt which we perceive as 
we move among the society around 
ey the society that we have built on 
a lie? 


Look at it this way. Our society de- 
mands extreme submission and con- 
formity from its members. When so- 
cial stresses become so great that an 
increasing number of people are 


forced out of the commonly accepted 
patterns of behaviour, one way of 
handling the situation is to label these 
distraught people as “mentally ill,” 
in analogy with physical illness, and 
then to confine them for “treat- 


ment”; that is to say, to incarcerate p 


them till they are sufficiently subdued 
(or cowed) to resume the accustomed 


f routines once more. 


Look at it another way. At the mo- 
ment, we are saddled with a culture 
that is based on cash, power, and 
competition; it is inhuman, terrified 
of love, and obsessed with brutality; 
we toil, and enjoy, and live, mainly 
for the wrong reasons; and our na- 
tional life is a nightmare of noise, 
ugliness, filth, violence, and confu- 
sion. From this perspective, is it any 
wonder that many people become 
stilted, depressed, sick creatures, not 
fully human at all; that many people 
either begin to give up or else crack 
up altogether? 

Consider: In 1965 there were 160,000 
people in mental hospitals in Britain, 
and an estimated 200,000 psychotics 
in the community. Half the hospital 
beds in the country are occupied by 
the “ mentally ill.” On BBC Panorama 
last year, the number of “ mentally 
ill” in Britain was given as half a 
million. Here is evidence, if evidence 
were needed, that there is massive 
he failure of health and stab- 

ity. 

Further: What meaning can be given 
to these statistics without an objec- 
tive standard of sanity or madness 
with which they can be compared? 
Who are the sane? Who are the mad? 
As R. D. Laing has pointed out, the 
statesman who threatens to drop hy- 
drogen bombs on other people, know- 
ing full well that his own people will 
be immediately destroyed in the pro- 
cess, is regarded by the vast majority 
of people as sane; but the little girl 
of seventeen who tells him that she 
has an atom bomb inside her is 
generally regarded as insane, the vic- 
tim of a delusion. 


Consequently, precisely because every 


“ standard ” in this area of human ex- 
perience is so apparently arbitrary 
and ambiguous, nobody can begin to 
define sanity, at any rate in the con- 
formist way, without becoming even 
more confused; and this dilemma, or 
aradox, is absolutely fundamental. 
To put it darkly: If you conform to a 
mad society, you go mad; but if you 
don’t conform, you also go mad, since 
there is no other society available. 
Which brings us to our final point. 
When we come to consider the ‘‘ mon- 
strous”’ or “insane” actions of cer- 
tain individuals, like Hitler, or Stalin, 
or Lyndon Johnson, psychological ex- 
planations serve only as alibis. It is 
simply wrongheaded to make Lyndon 
Johnson, for example, “‘ responsible ” 
as an individual for the scientific 
massacre of more than a_ million 
peasants in Vietnam. Certainly, he is 
responsible from a_ psychiatric and 
juridical point of view. But the his- 
torical responsibility must rest with 
the objective social system which 
makes such atrocities possible. 

The war in Vietnam is insane? Yes! 
But the real reason for the organised 
insanity in Vietnam (or anywhere 
else for that matter) does not rest 
with the perverse psychic dyna- 
misms of any one individual; it rests 
with the reification of those dynam- 
isms, and the dynamisms of others, 
in the service of abominable policies 
which derive essentially from the 
political and economic structures of 
their society. It may be true that 
psychosis, neurosis, and schizophre- 
nia are the logical and inevitable end 
results of all that is wrong in a cul- 
ture; but the answer does not lie on 
the psychoanalytic couch: it lies in 
action that is directed towards render- 
ing our political and economic power 
Structures obsolete; that is to say, 
towards the initiating and sponsoring 
of truly meaningful human values 
that are embodied in a creative, or- 
panie concept of human life, rather 
than in the prevailing institutionalised 
theories of human welfare that are 
deforming us into gross caricatures 
of what we could and should be. 


